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reetings to the Diamond Jubilee 
Convention of the Catholic 
Central Verein 


It was on St. Michael the Archangel’s Day, Sep- 
amber 29, 1854, that the Presidents of all the Cath- 
lic Benevolent Societies, composed of men of Ger- 
ianic birth or extraction, of the city of Buffalo, 
!, Y., excepting one, decided to issue an invitation 
) the other German Catholic Benevolent Societies 
f the country to form themselves into a Central 
\rganization for the purpose of closer cooperation 
mong Catholics in accordance with the mind and 
vw of the Church, and thus furthering Catholic in- 
srests, both temporal and spiritual. 


They were years of storm and stress, those early 
fties of American history. The successive mighty 
vaves of immigration from Ireland and Germany 
vere beginning to exert a strong influence on the 
estinies of the country, and consequently roused 
ie suspicions and jealousies of the native-born. This 
iovement of the socalled Know-Nothings culmi- 
ated in 1856 in the nomination of Millard Fillmore 
o the Presidency of the United States. The_por- 
ents that led up to this political move were many 
nd widespread. In Massachusetts convents were 
earched, and in one case burnt. In Pennsylvania 
md New York riots and bloodshed occurred, and 
ven in farwestern St. Louis the Know-Nothings 
hreatened the lives of the socalled foreigners. 


There was another danger menacing the faith of 
he German Catholic immigrant—using the word 
yerman in its wider, racial sense, including immi- 
‘rants from Austria and Switzerland as well as those 
rom Germany proper—namely, the constant efforts 
»£ the socalled Forty-Eighters, to draw them away 
rom the Church by inducing them to join one or 
he other of their secret societies. 

To counteract this open enmity of the Know- 
Vothings as well as the secret machinations of the 
-called Liberals, Catholic societies were, since 
, organized in the various cities where German 
regations existed. 

o bring these Benevolent Societies into closer 
‘was the purpose of the Catholic men of Buf- 
1 1854. The Bishop of Buffalo, John Timon, 
oved of the movement, but advised that, as the 
sed Society was to be the work of laymen, they 

uld not let it appear that any clergymen had a 
| in it.” ‘The priesthood’s participation was to 
‘an advisory, not administrative nature. And 
held all through the seventy-five years of 
Verein’s history. The birth year of this 


A 


great Catholic Society was 1855, the birthplace Bal- 
timore, the birth itself the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and of the official title “Central Verein der 
Deutschen Romisch-Katholischen Unterstutzungs- 
vereine.” The new organization chose for its patrons 
the Holy Family, Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


Under this most sacred and most powerful patron- 
age the Central Verein has pursued its faithful and 
beneficent course through the storms and_ vicissi- 
tudes of seventy-five years. We cannot in this brief 
article touch upon all the great and noble things ac- 
complished by its public acts and pronouncements, 
and far less, the quiet, earnest, genuinely Catholic 
activities of its widespread membership. 


The innumerable acts of mercy and charity per- 
formed by the Benevolent Societies composing the 
grand Central Organization are, for the most part, 
known to God alone. Many millions of dollars were 
raised and expended, to comfort the sick, to bury 
the dead, to console and help the widows and or- 
phans in their tribulations. 


But a great national organization of Catholics like 
the Central Verein cannot evade the duty of “con- 
cerning itself with the welfare of the Catholic body 
and the country at large.” One of the first en- 
deavors of this kind was the acceptance, in 1863, of 
patronage over the Catholic Normal School founded 
by Dr. Salzmann at St. Francis, Wisconsin. 


As early as 1866 the Central Verein discussed 
ways and means to eliminate the abuses to which 
immigrants were subjected both on ship-board and 
after landing in America; but a practical course of 
action was adopted at Pittsburgh in the following 
year. In 1868 the organization had representatives 
in New York and Baltimore, who met German 
steamers on landing. ‘The outcome of this beneficial 
movement was the Leo Haus, a hospice for immi- 
grants established in New York in 1887. 


The Central Verein was always one of the great 
champions of the Catholic Parochial School. The 
resolution adopted by the Cleveland Convention of 
1877 declares in favor of “raising the parochial 
schools to the highest possible standard of perfec- 
tion.” 

Great and praiseworthy as these various Catholic 
and humanitarian efforts were, a higher and broader 
stage of Catholic activity was attained by the Con- 
vention at Toledo in 1886. ‘The socalled “Catholic 


Day,” a general assemblage of German-American 


Catholics, with addresses and lectures on timely 
Catholic topics by able speakers, was instituted in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Central 
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Verein. The first Catholic Day was held at Chicago 
in 1887 under the auspices of the Central Verein. 
After 1889 this institution passed under the control 
of the Priester-Verein, an association of German 
Catholic clergymen. ‘The two last “Catholic Days,” 
however, were again sponsored by the Central 
Verein. Much good for the Church in general as 
well as for many Catholic individuals was accom- 
plished by these public professions of the faith living 
within the membership of the organization. 


The defense of our parochial school system against 
attacks from within as well as from without the 
Catholic camp led to the establishment of State 
Unions or Leagues of the Societies affiliated with 
the Central Verein. As the enemy was wont to 
commingle in an uncalled-for way the school ques- 
tion with the language question, the fight had to be 
carried on for a time on two fronts: loyalty to 
America and loyalty to the Church. To men of open 
mind and generous heart there could never be a 
doubt as to this two-fold loyalty of German-Ameri- 
can Catholics. But it required strenuous efforts to 
convince the world of what seemed to them a patent 
fact. The various State Unions have done heroic 
service in the cause of truth, and their efforts have 
been crowned with success. "That the use of the 
German tongue has gradually declined in church 
and school and home is not to be reckoned as a de- 
feat of the Central Verein, but rather as a necessary 
consequence of its self-chosen though inevitable 
stand: That Germany was its mother, and America 
its bride. 


“Social Action” was the next great object under- 
taken by the Central Verein. With the rapid growth 
of our population the conviction took hold of the 
leaders of our people that the ever multiplying ills 
afflicting especially the poor classes were not caused 
by a lack of natural resources, but rather by the re- 
jection of the true principles of Christian sociology. 
It was determined by the Central Verein to enter 
upon a thorough study of the various intricate ques- 
tions, and to offer a solution to the American people. 
Social courses have been of regular occurrence for 
years. The Central Blatt and Social Justice was de- 
veloped from humble beginnings to an honored and 
highly influential organ of social justice. ‘The Cen- 
tral Bureau itself, with its distinguished Director 
and able assistants, collecting its magnificent library, 
sifting the harvest of truth from the multiplicity of 
opinions, scattering the seed-grains of knowledge 
and useful facts over an ever widening field, and 
ng in touch with every movement for the bet- 
nt of religious and social conditions—the Cen- 
Bureau, with these and other important activi- 
, was founded, is supported, and is constantly 
aged to attain even greater and higher results 
Central Verein. 
lore great att 
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Solidarism has as yet been f 


were stalking through the devastated and disorgan- 
ized countries of Europe. Civilization stood trem- 
bling on the brink of ruin. The demons of greed} 
and hatred swayed the hearts of millions and mil- 
lions, even of Christian people. 


Then suddenly came the voice of the Vice Gerent 
of Christ, calling the nations to peace and recon- 
ciliation. Only one Christian nation was left, strong 
enough, rich enough, and generous to the core, to 
undertake the work of saving Europe from immt-} 
nent ruin. Help must come from America, help 
so great that only America could dream of it. Pope 
Benedict turned his wistful eyes to America. And| 
to what organization did His Holiness direct his 
first moving appeal for help? It was to the Catholic 
Central Verein, then preparing for its 63rd Conven- 
tion, to be held at Chicago in September, 1919. 


This truly paternal letter of Pope Benedict XV 
opens with a few sentences of highest praise for the 
Central Verein, and for the loyalty and high sense 
of duty displayed by the German-American Catho- 
lics at all times and especially during the world war; 
then it proceeds to enjoin the sacred duty of all 
Catholics to labor in every possible way for the re- 
conciliation of the nations of Christendom, and con- 
cludes with a touching appeal to the German Catho- 
lics in the United States to come to the aid of their 
afflicted brethren in Central Europe, by the resump- 
tion of commerce and by any other material or 
moral assistance. 


The Holy Father expresses his conviction that not 
only the German Catholics of America will gladly 
respond to his appeal, but that all the people of this’ 
most generous country, without distinction of race 
or religion, will support the movement, in recogni- 
tion of the great services their fellow-citizens of 
German birth and descent have rendered their coun- 
try in the course of the war. High praise, indeed, 
and well merited, too, leading, as it did, to the 
grandest manifestation of charity in all history. ; 


Such were the fruits of the Central Verein duri 
the seventy-five years of its existence. And its da 
of noble activity are not over; its life and vigor a 
renewed with every new year. Its existence seet 
perennial. The coming twenty-five years will pa 
one by one; but their end will, we hope and pray, 
witness the Centennial Celebration of the Central 
Verein, the oldest Catholic organization of layme 
in the United States. . . 7 


Joun E. RorHEnstErNER 
Rector, Holy Ghost Parish, St. Louis.1)_ 
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The Church and Industrial 
Associations 


IV. Catholic, “Christian” and Neutral Unions 


(The Church’s attitude toward unionism, as _ it 
mecerns her own children, is often most imper- 
ctly understood by Catholics themselves. Nothing, 
erefore, could well be more important than a 
reful study of the most vital clause in the great 
pman document which has so appropriately been 
Itled, “The Charter of Catholic Unionism.” 


\Written by the Sacred Congregation of the Coun- 
to Bishop Liénart of Lille, since created Cardi- 
1, it was given world-wide signification by its 
sertion in the official publication of the Holy See, 
e Acta Apostolicae Sedis. But apart from this, 
; principles on labor unionism, which we shall 
srticularly consider here, are universal in their 
‘rtinence. The entire document, in fact, is a 
Jemn, final and unquestionable confirmation of 
{ that had previously been insisted upon in regard 
this great question in the writings of the Sov- 
eign Pontiffs, from Leo XIII to Benedict XV. 
but remained for Pius XI, through the utter- 
ace of the Sacred Congregation, to set the imprint 
* his own authority upon the selfsame doctrines. 


' The vital clause to which I have referred is that 
ambered as Statement VI, which indeed applies 
like to labor unions and employers’ associations, 
' which we shall here consider mainly as it affects 
atholic trade unionists in all parts of the world. 
rersely worded, it reads: 

VI. It is the desire of the Church that indus- 
rial associations, organized by Catholics for Cath- 
ics, should be composed of Catholics, although it 
ecognizes that particular circumstances may com- 
vel the adoption of a different course. 

Repeated in other words, the principle here set 
orth is that Catholics, whether employers or em- 
loyees, in forming industrial associations, should 
onfine their membership to Catholics alone, pro- 
rided that this course is prudently possible. Such, 
ve are told, is at all events the desire and the mind 
f{ the Church. No one, surely, can fail to recog- 
ize both the wisdom and the circumspection with 
vhich this statement has been worded, that the 
‘niversal principle may be duly stressed, yet full 
llowance be made for all necessary exceptions to 
$ application. ; 

As for the principle itself, Protestant, Jew and 
fidel, no less than the most devout Catholic wor- 
lipper, can appreciate its true reasonableness. The 
ost perfect harmony and cooperation, and so the 
st results, can be obtained only when all those 
ered into an association are of one mind and 
heart in regard to all the fundamental issues 
v in the great industrial questions this is 
sible only when all alike are guided by the same 
principles which underly all such problems. 
In my first articles of this series I advisedly 
lled at great length upon the intimate and in- 


sues and religious principles and teach- 


/ 


relation which must always exist between 


ings. This fact has been expressed in strongest 
words by the Sovereign Pontiffs when they stress 
the great truth that economic questions are of ne- 
cessity also religious questions, since here at every 
turn we are confronted with problems of justice 
or the demands of Christian charity. For the 
Catholic there can be but one solution, and it is 
that taught him by his Holy Church. 


3ut how can the Catholic laborer or employer 
hope to persevere in his observance of Catholic 
principles if he acts in accord and conjunction with 
others who perhaps either ignore or openly reject 
the restraints and obligations which his Faith im- 
poses? Will he continue to oppose his own asso- 
ciates on countless issues, or will he simply suc- 
cumb? Will he become indifferent to what his 
Holy Church teaches, and perhaps even regardlessly 
accept what all the others hold? 


Surely no one, whatever his own belief, can fail 
fully to agree with Pope Pius X when, from the 
true Catholic point of view, he wrote: “those (in- 
dustrial associations) are to be regarded as worthy 
of the highest approval, and as best fitted to pro- 
mote the real and solid utility of their members, 
which are founded chiefly on the basis of the 
Catholic religion and openly follow the leadership 
of the Church.” Whence he concludes that “such 
Catholic associations should be established and 
favored in every way, certainly in Catholic coun- 
tries, and in all other places where it appears that 
through them provisions can be made for the vari- 
ous needs of their members” (Singulart quadam). 


“Jn-other words, the first principle for every 
Catholic in regard to employers’ associations or 
labor unions must be that a purely Catholic mem- 
bership is always to be preferred where this is 
economically feasible. 


Acting on this principle, for instance, the Catholic 
workingmen of Canada began in 1907 to organize 
along strictly Catholic and national lines. Four- 
teen years later, in 1921, at the Fourth Canadian 
Congress of Catholic Trade Unions, they were 
able to form their Confederation of Catholic Work- 
men of Canada, thus creating what was to become 
the directive center of the Canadian national Cath-_ 
olic labor movement. ‘To bring about such results 
Catholic priests themselves were heroically active 
in aiding the Catholic labor unionists. 


“We well know,” wrote Archbishop Guillaume 
Forbes of Ottawa, in a Pastoral Letter on this 
subject, “the hidden self-sacrifice and untold gener- 
osity that the upkeep of these organizations cost 
their founders, and it is pleasant for us to give 
expression to our admiration for and gratitude to 
these first apostles of the labor question in our 
day.” Catholic unionism was evidently regarded 
as having proved itself to be feasible for Canada. 


But not content with expressions of gratitude — 
and admiration, the Archbishop at once set himself 
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in opposition to labor organizations which are in 
accord with the teachings of the Church,’ he 
vigorously stated, “it is not permitted even to re- 
main indifferent to them. It is our duty to use 
all the means in our power to further the success 
of the Catholic labor movement” (Pastoral Letter, 
Dees2s, 1929) 

This he sought in the first place to do by en- 
couraging the giving of courses in sociology within 
the educational institutions of his Archdiocese, 
conformably with the suggestion of the Sacred 
Congregation that “in industrial schools and in 
the other various educational enterprises social in- 
struction be given adapted to the understanding of 
the young people.” Secondly he advocated labor 
study clubs, especially in the industrial centers, 
where the Catholic clergy might everywhere actively 
engage in the teaching of Catholic social doctrine. 

Finally, to make all this doctrine practicable, he 
urged that, so far as possible, contracts should be 
given out in such a way that the employment would 
fall to Catholic national labor unions. Priests in 
particular, religious communities, parish commit- 
tees and Catholic corporations were to show their 
preference for the Catholic unions when construc- 
tion work was to be done or other employment 
offered, and an example was to be set by them in 
the payment of just wages. 

Here, then, is a living illustration of what is 
meant by practical Catholicism in the industrial 
world, in the world of labor and of capital. 


The Catholic labor union movement, rendered 
necessary in Canada as in practically all the Euro- 
pean countries by “the alarming progress of So- 
cialist doctrine,’ was not meant as a reflection 
upon any neutral labor movement not in itself 
objectionable. This the Archbishop himself was 
careful to explain: 


“We wish to be well understood on so delicate 
a question. Far from us be the thought of causing 
pain to anyone whomsoever, Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic. We wish to recognize the merits of labor 
organizations other than the Catholic ‘Trade 
Unions, and the advantages that Catholic work- 
men have been able to derive from them:~ Never- 
theless, if owing to hitherto existing circumstances, 
our Catholic workmen have joined neutral unions 
for the betterment of their condition or the solu- 
tion of passing difficulties, they ought now to un- 
derstand that their Catholic character will demand 
that they rally to the Catholic Trade Union Move- 
ment in preference to joining any other unions 
wherever, as in our Diocese, this movement is in 
active operation” (Ibid.). 


But while Catholic trade unions are clearly to be 
acknowledged as the only ideal form of labor union- 
ism for Catholics, we must not fail to notice that 
the Holy See and the Sacred Congregation, in their 
utterances upon this subject, make allowances for 
countries where such unions are not feasible. “It 
(i. e. the Church) recognizes,” says the Sacred Con- 
gregation, “that particular circumstances may com- 
pel the adoption of a different course.” 


_ 


Writing to the Bishops of the United States « 
January 6, 1895, Pope Leo XIII, at that early peric 
definitely stated what is still the only and final wo: 
that can be spoken upon this subject, whether f 
the American, the European, or any other Cathol 
worker. “Catholics,” he said, “should preferab 
associate with other Catholics, wnless necessity cor 
pels them to act differently. That is a very impo 
tant point for the safeguarding of the Faith.” ‘TI 
Sacred Congregation itself quotes these words. Ar 
one understanding the situation knows how intense 
true they are. Experience has taught us. 


There are two kinds of non-Catholic unions whi 
the Catholic worker may by “necessity” be “con 
pelled” to join—for such are the strong words whi 
Pope Leo XIII and the Sacred Congregation en 
ploy in presenting the only reason which may satis! 
for the non-existence of Catholic labor unions | 
any country. ‘The first class is that known <% 
“Christian unions,” implying that their membersh: 
is confined not to Catholics alone, but admits tho: 
of other Christian denominations as well. The se 
ond class we may call the “neutral unions,” in tt 
sense that they set no religious limitations to men 
bership, but at the same time are not inimical to tl 
Church. The former we find typically represente 
in Germany; the latter, in the United States. 


Regarding the “Christian” labor unions of Ge 
many, the Holy See expressly decided that the 
might be “tolerated,” which obviously was the mo 
it could possibly say in favor of any non-Cathol 
association of employers or employees. Truly ge 
uine Catholics in establishing these are fully awa: 
that their organizations do not answer the Cathol 
ideal, with which they would gladly comply. At tt 
same time German Catholic labor leaders were cot 
vinced that under the existing circumstances i 
Germany Catholic unions could not be economical 
effective. They consequently sought to combine a 
Christian workers of their country into one Christie 
labor movement, which might cooperate, under just 
flable conditions, with Socialist unions, but woul 
never accept their principles. 


One thing, however, the Holy See demanded ¢ 
all Catholic workingmen who wished to join suc 
Christian unions. It was that they should becon 
members also of some purely Catholic organizatic 
intended to give them the necessary instruction j 
sound social Catholic principles. Only with th 
safeguard assured would Pope Pius X permit tt 
Catholic workers to join a “Christian,” i. e. in 
denominational union, forbidding their loyalty — 
the Catholic Faith from being impugned for doir 
so. 


In the United States quite another situation fac 
the Catholic workingman. He was not confro 
as in Europe, with the vast Socialist labor organ 
zations which by themselves necessitated the form 
tion of at least Christian unions. Neither t 
American Federation of Labor, nor the once powé 
ful Knights of Labor before it, ever swung over 
Socialism. Individual sections of the labor mo 
ment might indeed tamper with it, but not the ¢ 
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idy of organized American labor in the United 
ates. Catholic support was welcomed by it in 
» battle against Socialism, while Catholic labor 
ders always stood out prominently in the national 
yvement. 

For these very reasons the question of purely 
ttholic, or even “Christian” trade unions, never 
pose in the United States, much less was such 
sionism ever urged by any member of the Hier- 
chy. The words of the Holy See to the Bishops 
the country had stated indeed most definitely 
vat here too preference should be given to Catholic 
ions, but only if necessity did not compel Cath- 
-es to act otherwise. That necessity has evidently 
“en presumed to exist. The danger, namely, in the 
‘rmation of Catholic trade unions would be the 
‘sruption and weakening of the entire labor union 
ovement, and the isolation of the Catholic element. 


{Unfortunately American labor unionists of the 
ntholic Faith have sadly lacked the training in 
atholic social principles which the Church insists 
oon, which they so greatly needed, and so greatly 
eed today. Moreover non-Catholic unions often 
‘iled to meet the conditions placed by Pope Pius X 
hen he insists that: “to be fit for Catholic members 
they) must refrain from all methods and acts out 
* harmony with the doctrines and commands of 
se Church or of legitimate sacred authority, and 
.eir writings, utterances and doings must in this 
“spect contain nothing reprehensible.” Such was 
ae strict direction given in the important Letter 
» the German Hierarchy, written in 1912, regard- 
ag the Christian unions, and imposing on the 
ishops the sacred duty “to observe carefully how 
nese societies are conducted and to see that Cath- 
lies take no harm from intercourse with them.” 


Catholic trade unionists, therefore, must realize 
ow intimately their trade union affiliations and 
ctivities are a most minute concern of the Bishops 
nd the Church. Above all they must be prepared 
» defend Catholic social principles wherever ques- 
ons of justice or of charity arise. For this careful 
istruction and reading is necessary. Statements 
iade by Catholic trade unionists have not seldom 
een such as might well make angels weep. Cath- 
lic employers, needless to say, have not been any 
etter prepared to uphold the Catholic argument 
r even set forth the Catholic viewpoint in their 
wn organizations. 

Clearly it is imperative that this situation must 
e remedied. No one can say to what extreme issues 
t may lead when on some occasion the Church, 
hrough her representatives, will be obliged firmly 
9 interfere at a critical moment. ‘There are so- 
alled Catholic trade unionists, as there are so- 
alled Catholic employers today who would even 
uestion the right of Bishops and clergy to inter- 
ere—that is their word—in trade union matters or 
1 the issues concerning employers’ association. 
such men hardly deserve to be called Catholics at 
Wl. “Their loyalty is not to their Church but to 
ir trade union or their employers’ association. 
it is to prevent them from breaking away en- 


tirely when their choice must be made between 
God and their organization on the great issues of 
justice and charity in industry, where the Church 
alone has a right to decide with finality? 

Apparently we have not yet awakened to the need 
for Catholic social education for both the Catholic 
employer and the Catholic workingman. Such 
education, conveyed in a systematic way, was made 
an absolute condition by the Holy See for the Cath- 
olic workingmen of Germany if they desired to 
join a Christian labor union. Are we to imagine 
that American workers or employers are more im- 
mune to modern errors or better instructed in social 
Catholicism than their German brethren, so that 
they can join organizations even much further 
removed from the Catholic ideal and suffer no 
harm? It would be folly to think so! 

But it is not the Catholic worker or the Catholic 
employer alone who are to blame for such a de- 
plorable condition. ‘The question is: “What oppor- 
tunities have been offered them? What has been 
done for them?” or still more pertinently: “What 
is it that the Holy See bids us do for them?” » That 
is a question I hope to touch upon in another article 
of this series. 

JosrrH Huss ein, S. J., Pu. D. 


Dean of St. Louis University School 
of Sociology, St. Louis. 


Inside the Hopeless Gates 


Recent happenings have focused public attention 
on certain matters which the average law-abiding 
citizen prefers to ignore. We refer to the desperate 
prison riots that have simultaneously occurred in 
various parts of the country and the awful catas- 
trophe that has shed a lurid light on conditions pre- 
vailing in our penal institutions. One of our Cath- 
olic weeklies, not given to exaggeration, bluntly 
states: “Overcrowded and unsanitary cells are ear- 
marks of the nation’s prison system.” 

Now, whatever may be the nature of socie 
and abuses, they can grow to menacing proportions 
and perpetuate themselves only through the indiff 
ence and apathy of the citizens. The p lic 
not absolve itself of responsibility in this respect. 
If the machinery of the law does not work as it~ 
ought to, the fault lies ultimately with society, for 
both the administration of justice and the treatment 
of the condemned criminal very accurately reflect 
public sentiment and opinion. If there is undue 
coddling of the prisoner, this will finally have to 
be traced to mawkish sentimentality on the part of 
society; if, on the other hand, the prison popula- 
tion is treated with inhuman harshness, in this again 
we see mirrored the attitude of society toward crime. 
For all the agents and representatives of organized 
society react subtly to the spirit that pervades the 
body politic. Just at present a spirit of vindictive- 
ness seems to assert itself and unfavorably influ- 
ence criminal procedure and the treatment of the 
convicted offender. It is not surprising, then, that 
our prisons become seething caldrons of anti-social 
sentiment and downright hatred of the law. 
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Let us remember that those who combat law- 
lessness must themselves be absolutely free from 
lawlessness in the methods which they use in the 
crusade against crime. Justice must be administered 
with hands that are clean of every species of injus- 
tice; otherwise respect for law and order is under- 
mined and the struggle between the forces of law 
and the forces of lawlessness turns into a mere 
game. The cause of justice can never be benefited 
by injustice in any form. ‘The administration of 
justice must maintain itself on a high level and 
never degenerate into mere social revenge visited on 
the transgressor. To trample on the rights of the 
prisoner is not calculated to inspire him with respect 
for the rights of others. ‘To deal with him in a 
lawless fashion is not likely to cure his own law- 
lessness. On the contrary, it will only serve to 
reinforce his anti-social mentality and lend to it 
an apparent justification. ‘These are matters for 
the public to ponder. 


It is true the present crime wave has rendered 
society impatient with the criminal. Out of this 
impatience a clamorous demand for speedy and 
drastic punishment has grown. But there is an- 
other side to this question. Although we do not 
belong to those who can see in the criminal only 
an unfortunate victim of unfavorable environment, 
we nevertheless hold that social conditions fre- 
quently are responsible for crime. When crime be- 
comes prevalent, there is something wrong in the 
social body where it can breed to such an abnormal 
extent. A crime wave is a pathological condition, 
a symptom of a deep-rooted social disease. We 
are justified in saying that society in a large meas- 
ure is responsible for existing criminality. If this is 
so, then it might turn some of its indignation against 
itself instead of the criminal and examine its con- 
‘science with regard to this matter. 


ociety in some manner and to 
guilty is strongly brought home 
st that society is the chief sufferer 
prevalence of delinquency. Here some 
fice, some cosmic retribution manifests 
sciety is punished severely for the crime 

ich it fosters through negligence and by allow- 
ing social conditions that are conducive to crim- 
inality. The enormous cost of crime, which falls 


heavily on the shoulders of society, should give us_ 


pause and make us reflect. It is well enough to in- 
sist on a speedy and severe punishment of the 
_ criminal; but it might be more profitable to inquire 
7 into the causes of crime and to remove them as 
much as possible. Of course, it is utopian to im- 
that crime could be stamped out entirely, but 
tealthy society will not be swamped by crime 
be able to cope with the crime situation, Nor 
be unduly burdened with expenses incurred 
ment of crime and its prisons will not 

ded. Where such conditions occur so- 


reference to this subject. Also we would like - 
puncture the smug complacency of those who lor 
to think that such a sordid thing as crime need ni 
concern them and that the condemned felon is wi 
worthy of their sympathy. Such people have, 11 
deed, a very inadequate idea of Christian charit 
Christian charity does not stop at the prison doo 
Care for the inmates of penal institutions has alway 
been regarded as a very meritorious form of get 
uine charity. If Christian charity had been moi 
active in inspecting prison conditions, many thing 
that have recently been spread over the front page 
of our dailies in screaming headlines might not hay 
happened. It is time that Christian charity in 
more effective manner take cognizance of that ur 
happy population that lives within the hopeles 
gates. Those who have been shut in within hig 
walls are most likely to be forgotten by their fellow 
men. It is a terrible thing to leave them entirel 
to the merciless machinery of the law. It is th 
noble office of Christian charity to protect the 
against the rigors of excessive justice and agains 
the proverbial inhumanity of man toward maz 
The. eye of the public must keep sympathetic wate 
over those that live behind prison bars because : 
is a dangerous thing to give one human being un 
controlled power over another. 


It is an accepted theory now that punishmen 
should be corrective. The purpose of incarceratio 
is not merely to restrain the prisoner temporaril 
but also to reform him. When after a period of de 
tention he is again restored to liberty, he should g 
forth a different man and as a result of his punis. 
ment become a useful citizen. Reformation b 
means of punishment is the idea that dominate 
modern criminal procedure. ‘The idea was antici 
pated as early as 1703 by Pope Clement XI, whi 
had an inscription placed over the entrance to th 
famous penitentiary San Michele-in Rome whicl 
tead: “Parum est coercere improbos poena, nis 
probos efficias disciplina.” 4 


That is the ideal. The actuality, however, fall. 
far short of this ideal. Professor F. Paulsen de 
scribes the actual situation in the following words 
“A system that enables thousands of professior 
criminals to commit the same crimes over and ov 
again, which, with the assistance of an army — 
police officers, captures them each time, grants th 
long and tedious trials, convicts them alter: 
less sessions and at great expense, and finally it 
prisons them for a few months or years, only 
release them again at the expiration of their t 
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« does not redeem the criminal from his vicious 
adencies. It does not truly rehabilitate him. In 
e word, it has no truly moral effects. Plainly, 
en, modern society is not successful in deal- 
x with the criminal element. We ask ourselves: 
Fhat is the cause of this failure? 
|The process by which the restoration of the crim- 
al is to be effected is his re-education. Now, the 
esent-day confusion with regard to educational 
eory also adversely affects the re-education of the 
‘linquent, which presents far more difficult tasks 
an the education of the normal individual. An- 
her reason of failure is the lack of individualized 
eatment. Criminals are individuals and as such 
ey must be treated. To treat them all alike is 
ssurd. The treatment of the prisoner must be 
ased on a sound psychology or it will remain in- 
fective. Moreover, if the criminal is to be re- 
ilucated he must be entrusted to men of high in- 
Mectual and moral standing. If our schools are 
affed by well-trained teachers, the same ought to 
bld good of our prisons. How otherwise can they 
«come truly educational institutions? 
To transform the prison into an educative agency 
mree things are necessary: elevating human con- 
acts, work and religion. The habitual environ- 
1ent of the prisoner affords few, if any, ennobling 
suman contacts. On the whole, he is surrounded 
y a brutality that drags him down still further. 
dis fellow prisoners certainly exercise no beneficent 
hfluence. “‘For the accidental criminal,’ says Dr. 
-aulsen, ““who violates the law in consequence of 
oyerty, opportunity, temptation, or ignorance of the 
aw, the prison often becomes a school for crime. 
tere, in the company of old and experienced crim- 
aals, he loses his reverence for custom and law, he 
orms acquaintances who afterward cling to him and 
nitiate him into all kinds of crimes; he loses his self- 
espect, his civil honor, and his ability to make an 
ionest living. In this way his ability to resist crime 
s weakened on all sides; he begins to develop 
nto an habitual criminal.’’?) This view is confirmed 
wy Father Francis J. Lane, Catholic Chaplain. at 
the Elmira, N. Y., Reformatory, who writes: “We 
hometimes hear it said that if a lad is not a criminal 
hen he goes to prison, he certainly is when he 
-omes out; that we are making more criminals than 
€ are curing, and I wonder if this is not in some 
sespects true.) As a rule not much in the way 
of uplifting influences proceeds from the prison per- 
sonnel. Anent this subject we quote the words 
»f another Prison Chaplain: “The officers and super- 
wisors of our prisons should be men of the highest 
yuality from every point of view. . .. Need we won- 
jer at the miscarriage of the aims of imprison- 
nent when we study the kind of men who rule 
he various departments of our penitentiaries ?’’*) 
Next to the Grace of God work is the most power- 
ul redemptive agency in the world. Idleness has 
lever yet regenerated anybody. Appropriate work 
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must be found for the prisoner since it is the sov- 
ereign remedy for criminal inclinations. ‘Through 
work the criminal will again grow to the full stature 
of a man and regain the lost sense of human dig- 
nity. It will also fit him to take again his place 
among his fellowmen when released. Prison work, 
since it has the character of a penalty, may be hard 
and trying, but must not degenerate into useless 
drudgery or inhuman exertion. 


Naturally, we assign a foremost place to religion 
in the redemption of the criminal. Like the school, 
the prison must be pervaded by a thoroughly re- 
ligious atmosphere. Permanent reform cannot be 
accomplished without the help of religion. 


The prison should mean education through ra- 
tional punishment. The prison terms should not 
be unduly long, for a long term kills hope and 
renders desperate. Hope must ever be kept alive 
in the breast of the prisoner and his self-respect 
must not be crushed. Work and religion will build 
up his moral character and again render him fit 
for the rights and duties of citizenship. If our 
prisons are reorganized along the suggested lines 
and supplemented by a well articulated system of 
probation, and above all if they are not allowed to 
become a playground of sordid politics, an improve- 
ment in the crime situation may be expected. 

C. BRuEHL, 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 


The British Labor Party and the 


Catholic Schools 


A brief resumé of state-aided education may per- 
haps help to a clearer understanding of the present 
position. Prior to 1833 the education of children 
was purely voluntary. It was in the hands of the 
parents and the schools selected by them, or the 
schools established by two great Protestant Asso- 
ciations, The National Society and the British and 
Foreign School Society, and was entirely unaided by 
public money. In that year the government granted 
£20,000 (100,000 dollars) to be administered by 
these two societies, in order to combat the ignorance 
and degradation of the children of the nation. In 
1847 the Catholic Poor School Committee received a 
share of the grant. Two years later there were about 
fifty schools receiving help and under inspection. 
In addition there were a number of Catholic 
schools, maintained by Religious Orders, and these 
as well as the former class increased in number so 
that by the year 1870 there were about 350 Catholic 
Elementary schools. 


In 1868 it was publicly recognized that the stand- 
ard of elementary education in England was lower 
than that of any other considerable European coun- 
try. The public conscience was aroused until even- 
tually the matter was taken up by Parliament, and 
in 1870 the first Education Act was passed. This 
Act required all children between the ages of 5 and 
11 to attend school, unless they were receiving 
satisfactory education elsewhere; schools were to be 
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built out of public funds, not to supplant but to sup- 
plement schools built under the voluntary system. 
These schools were governed and controlled by 
“Boards” whose members were elected by the rate- 
payers. It was the duty of the “Board” to provide, 
equip and staff the schools and to organize and 
supervise primary education in the area. All this 
work was to be done in accordance with instruc- 
tions issued by the National Education Authority. 
After six years of this system, compulsory attend- 
ance at school was enforced. School Attendance Of- 
ficers were appointed to enquire into absence from 
school, but Local Authorities had the option of ap- 
plying the law leniently or with the utmost rigor. In 
1891 the payment of school fees was abolished, so 
we reach at last the institution of free primary edu- 
cation. 

It will be noted that the establishment of Board 
schools, with aid from the state and rates, placed 
the Voluntary schools at a great disadvantage. The 
Authority responsible for a Board school had power 
to call on the local rates and consequently was able 
to maintain “a steady raising of the standard of ef- 
ficiency with respect to buildings, equipment, sal- 
aries and educational attainments.’ It must also be 
noted that the policy of the Board of Education was 
to encourage the setting up of a Board school, when 
school accommodation was reported as inadequate, 
and to discourage the continuance of the Voluntary 
schools. 


Parochial and National schools were taken over 
by the Local Authorities, until at the beginning of 
the present century only a few religious denomina- 
tions continued the struggle to build and maintain 
their own schools. It stands to our credit that in no 
single instance has a Catholic school been handed 
over. One clause in the 1870 Act, known as the 
Cowper Temple clause, lays down “no Catechism or 
religious formulary of any denomination’? may be 
taught. It is because Catholics are convinced that 
definite religious teaching, in a suitable atmosphere, 
is essential to true education that they have refused 
to sell their convictions for monetary gain. It is es- 
timated that between the years 1870 and 1902 Cath- 
olics spent at least £4,000,000 (20 million dollars) 
on school buildings; a considerable saving of state 
and local funds. 


The passing of the 1902 Act (the result of 
ceaseless agitation on the part of Voluntary school 
supporters) brought a certain amount of relief to 
Catholics. As a consequence of this Act any Vol- 
untary school, proved to be efficient, and accepting 
ratepayers’ representatives on its committee of man- 
agement, could receive a “grant in aid” from public 
funds. Voluntary schools could now receive funds 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries and for equip- 
ment, but they still had (and have) to build and 
maintain the schools. 


The Education Act of 1918—The Fisher Act— 
is another step forward in the progress of State 
Education. Local Authorities are now REQUIRED 
to make provision for Secondary education and to 
provide the same for all promising pupils leaving the 
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primary schools. ‘The “half-time” system was abc 
ished (hitherto children might work in the mornn 
and attend school in the afternoon, one week, aj 
vice versa the next week), and the school leavii 
age was placed at the end of the school term | 
which the age of 14 years was attained. | 

In spite of all difficulties Catholics have loyal 
carried out the compromise of the 1902 Act. TT] 
word compromise is used advisedly because we ha 
never considered the Act as a settlement of of 
just claims. ‘The standard of education in Cathol 
schools is admitted by all to be very high. The san 
Board of Education Inspectors visit provided a 
non-provided schools. But owing to post-war coi 
ditions the strain has become unbearable. With tl 
growth of Catholicism in the country and the e 
pansion of urban areas a large number of Cathol 
schools have been built during the past ten year 
The cost of school buildings has increased eno 
mously since the passing of the 1902 Act. Owir 
to the increased building costs a 300% increase 
no unusual figure. Where previously a school cou! 
be built at approximately £8 per place, it now cos’ 
about £35 per place. In other words, to build 
school for 200 children in 1902 would cost abou 
£1,600 ($8,000), the cost today would be neare 
£5,000 ($25,000). It has been necessary, quite r¢ 
cently, to build Catholic schools to accommodate 5C 
and in some instances 600 children. The financi: 
strain on Catholics may be imagined. In addition t 
new schools, a number of Catholic schools stan 
condemned as unsuitable by the Board of Educ: 
tion, and unless these are replaced or reconstructe 
there is danger of the “grant in aid” being lost. 

Catholics are among the poor of the country 
a vast majority are of the working class, and th 
constant appeal for funds to build and maintai 
Catholic schools is equivalent to a levy on the wage 
of Catholic workers. It is an obvious injustic¢ 
though not fully realized, that Catholics are cor 
pelled to pay, through the rates levied by Loc 
Authorities, for the building of Provided school 
and at the same time have to pay out of their ow 
pockets for their own schools. As a matter of sim 
ple fact, it is a case of paying twice over. 
Catholic contributes, by his payment of the Educa 
tion Rate, to the building of Provided schools, bu 
there is no assistance, from public funds, towar: 
the building of Catholic schools. 

The position is further aggravated by a propose 
change in Primary education. A commission wa 
appointed by the Board of Education ‘“’T'o conside 
and report upon the organization, objective and cur 
riculum-of courses of study suitable for childre: 
who will remain in full-time attendance at schoo 
other than Secondary schools, up to the age of 1 
regard being had on the one hand to the requi 
ments of a good general education and the des 
bility of providing a reasonable variety of curr 
lum, etc.” ‘The commission, which sat from \ 
1924, to October,- 1926, published certain rec 
mendations in a Report, which has since taken # 


the Commission, Sir Henry Hadow. This Ri 
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xgests a number of striking changes in primary 
ication, as may be seen from the following: 

That primary education should be regarded as ending 
‘he age of 11 plus and that all children should then go 
ward to some form of post-primary education. 

That this second stage should as far as possible be 
anized as a single whole within which there should be 
iety of types. 

That legislation should be passed fixing as from the 
r 1932 the age of 15 years as that to which attendance 
school should be obligatory. 

The Board of Education appears to have accepted 
the recommendations of the Hadow Commis- 
m, because in May, 1928, a Circular No. 1397 was 
ued to all Education Authorities, embodying the 
zgestions outlined above. It will readily be ob- 
-ved that these changes (and already some au- 
orities are carrying them into effect) will mean 
rther expenditure. ‘The extension of the school- 
iving age will necessitate more class-rooms and 
ildings. A subsequent Circular No. 1404 has 
netioned grants from public funds to Provided 
hools for reconstruction purposes, but no men- 
m is made of assistance for the non-Provided 
hools. 
Smarting under these injustices, and crippled by 
e financial burden, the Catholics of England initi- 
ed a public campaign, designed to draw public at- 
ation to the unfairness of the treatment meted out 
them. The Hierarchy at their Annual Low Week 
eeting in 1927, reaffirmed the following declara- 
yn: 
“The Bishops at their Annual Meeting had again under 
view the present position of non-provided schools. They 
irmed once more their conviction that the actual condi- 
mms were in no way contemplated when the compromise 
the 1902 Act was arrived at; and that these conditions 
sv constitute a burden which is beyond the strength of the 
pporters of those schools to bear.” 
The Bishops also laid down two principles which, 
their opinion, are essential to a just and lasting 
ttlement of this urgent question: 
1. That to all parents there should be open some liberty 
choice of school, such as at present belongs only to the 
ealthier classes; and that liberty of this kind is possible 
ily is the system of Voluntary schools, whether primary 
Secondary, be maintained and extended. Any weaken- 
g of the Voluntary system means inevitably a further 
ssening, in the case of poor parents, of the very limited 
eedom of choice of school which they still possess. 
2. That precisely the same facilities of, education should 
- given to those who regard definite religious teaching as 
1 essential part of education as to those who attach no 
iportance to teaching of that character. 


The campaign, ably led by His Grace the Arch- 
ishop of Liverpool, Most Rev. Dr. Downey, at- 
acted considerable attention, coming, as it did, im- 
ediately prior to the General Election of 1929. 
1 addition to public meetings all over the country, 
1ere was a great deal of quiet propaganda on the 
ibject. Almost every candidate for Parliament 
as questioned regarding his attitude to the Catho- 
¢ claims, but whilst a large number of Labor can- 
dates gave favorable replies, the official reply of 
1e British Labor Party was somewhat ambiguous. 
‘he official statement was as follows: 


{ the Labor Party is returned to power, a Conference 
1 the parties who agreed to the 1902 settlement will 
together. At that Conference an attempt will be 
> to come to some fresh agreement and in the light 


of such agreement the Labor Party will initiate legislation 
to carry same into effect.” 

The Labor Party, although it does not hold a ma- 
jority of the members of the House of Commons, 
assumed the reins of government, and in view of the 
promises made by Labor members, hopes of assist- 
ance ran fairly high. 

Te LEYGAND, Jake 
Preston, England, 
Organizing Secretary, 
Catholic Social Guild 
(To be concluded ) 


“(TJnarmed” on the Western Front 
(Concluded ) 

“The while the terrible battle roared, flamed, 
raged in the North Verdun sector, the silence of 
death reigned on the South Cote and its slopes. 
What was the significance of this strange quiet? A 
glance into the protecting forests and barricades 
would have shown that the troops were by no means 
idle, but feverishly active; that now, after the first 
boundless confusion, a semblance of order was be- 
ing injected into the columns and batteries of the 
completely surprised opponent, harrassed by orders 
and counterorders; Castelnau’s interference made 
jiself ntelt |. Tioef 

And now to the wounded and to the men storming 
enemy positions! Father Menke displays true dra- 
matic power in describing these scenes. “Blood 
flowed on the moist stone floor. The surgeon had 
removed his coat, his arms were reddened with 
blood. He cut away entire parts of uniforms from 
the bodies of the groaning and whimpering wounded 
to lay bare the wounds that he might cleanse and 
bandage them. ‘The warriors, exhausted by severe 
loss of blood, trembled frightfully in the bitter cold. 
Some grew delirious, their moist, fever-glowing eyes 
wandering back and forth, restless, flickering. As 
priest I must perform my arduous task. Deeply stir- 
ring scenes occurred. Ofttimes dying men sought 
my hand with the last remnants of their strength— 
frequently their eyes were already glazed in death 
—and held it with frantic effort until, at the final 
mild tremor, the soul departed the body... . 

“Yonder lies a poor reservist shot in the head. 
Blood runs down his deathly pale forehead and 
into his glazing eyes. His wedding ring gleams on 
his finger. He is raving, delirious. I impart the 
last rites. Suddenly he struggles to rise and calls: 
‘Captain! Captain!’ With a hoarse voice he shouts : 
‘Forward! Forward!’ Then, sinking backward, he 
murmurs quietly: ‘Poor Thecla! Poor children!’ 


“The day of the battle at Ville-en-Woevre I came 
to know what a storm attack over an open field 
against rifle or, worse still, machine-gun fire means. 
It is a thing of unprecedented frightfulness, un- 
speakably hard, an act of near-insanity.* The soldier 
hurls himself against whining bullets and whistling 
shells to save his life. Death dancing about him on 
all sides lashes him onward. ‘The hostile steel bar- 
rels draw him, like the hypnotizing gaze of the ser- 
pent does the fluttering bird, with magic power to 
the shore beyond, the saving-destroying shore. 
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“The heroism of these brave men is not mini- 
mized by their helplessness. At that time I realized 
first, and ever since the conviction continues to loom, 
in gigantic proportions, before my gaze: The most 
brilliant politician, the most ingenious statesman, the 
most famous General—all must bow in reverence 
to the common soldier who, anywhere at the front, 
storming an enemy position, exposed his unpro- 
tected breast to death. 

“... After the storming of Ville-en-Woevre by 
the twenty-fifth regiment the Bavarian Relief Di- 
vision suddenly entered Hennemont, I mingled with 
the soldiers in order to probe the psychology of 
these men, marked by fate, of whom all too many 
were separated only by minutes, by a few steps, a 
short run, from the bloody scaffold of the battle- 
field.... They were utterly preoccupied with them- 
selves and wished to be let alone and undisturbed. 
Not a word was spoken. Among themselves, too, 
they observed silence. Deep seriousness was writ- 
ten in their faces and evident disquiet in their eyes, 
which looked bloodshot. They heard the gruesome 
concert of the drum fire round about—their own 
dirge! Now and again they cast shy glances at the 
field, on which disaster was being hatched, extend- 
ing to the right past Ville-en-Woevre against the 
gloomy yew forests, heavy with doom, of Herme- 
ville, Manheulles and Haudiomont. One of them 
nervously fingered his billfold, took from it a pho- 
tograph, kissed it and hid it against his breast, over 
his heart. Another tried to write a few last lines 
hurriedly, on his knee. He did not finish. Shouts 
resounded, orders, signals. Officers hastened through 
the ranks. 

“The charge began. 


“The world war has placed a crown of flames on 
the serpent-haired Gorgon’s head, which turns be- 
holders to stone, of ‘mechanized’ European civiliza- 
tion. Notwithstanding supreme manifestations of 
organizing intelligence and millions of examples of 
personal heroism it was naught but soulless, mechan- 
ical mass murder. 

“Death, near enough to be touched, grinned at the 
soldiers. Lashed on by the most severe orders they 
were forced, in spite of all previous failures, again 
nd again to charge over the corpses of their com- 
es. The lot of the wounded was more terrible 
n that of the slain. Many could not be trans- 
ted back because of the unceasing firing. Their 
s and groans could be heard all day and all 

. Why was some sort of an agreement not 
ned, at least after a battle, that would have 
ed the bodies to be borne away? Nothing 
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In their midst the ar 


to pieces by the same shell. 
of a sixth soldier stuck out of the earth, the bot 
having sunk into the deep clay of the Woevre. Tli 
ghastly arm seemed to grow out of the grave anj 
with its yellow mummy’s hand, was raised abo} 
all the dead as though to emphasize a frightful if 
dictment, a terrible threat, a mighty oath.... ff 

“The din of battle, carried over to us (frof 
Haudiomont-Champlon) was indescribable. The a§ 
was incessantly being shredded by entire sheavi 
of missiles, and was literally filled with hissing 
whistling, zipping bullets. The rough barking arf 
iron rattling of countless machine guns wakened § 
horrible echo on the nearby walls of the Cott 
Insane artillery fire rolled from North to South ° 
a single, hellish circle. The earth trembled as duf 
ing a terrible quake, it seemed as though everythir 
living was to be enveloped and destroyed by tl 
flaming breath of war... 


“Evening came, followed by an unspeakably di 
mal night. The firing grew heavier from moment 1 
moment, spreading over the entire intermediate te 
rain. Our dark dungeon quivered with ever mo 
violent tremors under the impact of the heavy shel 
falling in our immediate neighborhood. ‘The entis 
Cote burned and trembled, flared and flamed in tt 
jagged light of the countless flashes from the mout 
of guns, dancing about the heights in a speed-ma 
whirl. From the north a storming sea of fire roare 
Hellborn shudders and hellborn terror filled tt 
night and the trembling soul. I had the Sacre 
Host with me. The darksome dugout became 
catacomb. It was filled with martyrs of duty, wit 
torn bodies that had just been carried in from th 
bloody arena, from the mighty amphitheatre of Ve 
dun, in whose black-draped triumphal lodge grir 
ning Death was enthroned, and on whose wide flun 
benches the whole of hell applauded. . . . ‘a 


“Among all the wounded there was not one wh 
declined the priest’s ministrations; on the contran 
everyone ardently longed for them. How happ 
was when my presence caused a gentle smile to cree 
into features distorted by pain, a last brightenin 
into eyes breaking in death! In this horrible 
I came to realize clearly what treasures the 
olic Church possesses in her Sacraments and 
ramentals. Words alone do not suffice in suc 
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itnessed a tragic scene. I was conversing with a 
Idier when a French howitzer shell whizzed to- 
ards us and struck some fifty feet away... I 
-d into a nearby shellhole and viewed the horrible 
‘ama enacted before my eyes. Shells encircled 
eir victims on all sides, like famished, blood-lusting 
olves. ‘There was no chance for escape. Now—a 

uel blow striking in the midst of the column, a 
ream of fire. Horses and horsemen were whirled 
rough the air in a tall cloud of dirt and dust. 
he horses, mad with fear, shied and jumped aside, 
ared and bucked. Some tore loose and raced across 
ie field in wild flight. Another shell struck—fer- 
ie fancy quickly sketched the same terrible picture 
sfore terrified eyes, but—thank God, everything 
smained quiet, the shell was a dud. Then the 
rench gunner turned his piece and looked for other 
rey.” 

After the battle the burial of the dead was un- 
ertaken. The scene: the beautiful park of the old 
astle Hannoncelles. Father Menke was able to 
elebrate Mass, for the first time since the attack, 
1 the beautiful chapel of the castle. It was Pas- 
ion time. He seized upon this circumstance and 
elivered the following sermon to his Rhenish re- 
ervists : 

“One may call what is happening over in the vale 
f Mount Olivet a drama, portraying how a soul 
; engaged in terrible but victorious struggle with 
ye thought of death. Is this drama not reenacted 
aily in countless human hearts, seeking happiness, 
ortured by sorrow? Is it not repeated a million 
‘mes in the gruesome tragedy of war? Even the 
son of God was not spared this struggle. There, in 
he dark grove, under the gloomy olive trees, a heart 
egins to fear. He, from whose mouth no com- 
aint ever came; Who said to His own: Be not 
olicitous, all the hairs of your head are numbered; 
ot one falls to earth without the will of your 
feavenly Father; He, who walked upright and 
vith firm tread through the ranks of all of His 
nemies—He begins to fear! His dread rises from 
Tis breast in deep sighs; He complains: ‘My soul 
s sorrowful even unto death!’ 

“Tf man must enter the gloomy grove of suffering, 
vhen the terrors of death encompass him, night 
nd loneliness surround him and the shadows, ever 
nore dense, settle about him, then the quivering 
1eart has a right to the Gethsemane complaint even 
is had the Son of God, Who complained, truly com- 
jlained, stirringly complained—but Who does not 
top at complaints, but rather proceeds in the sub- 
me drama of our redemption : ‘Going a little farther 

e fell upon His face, praying.’ 

“Thus too human complaint may raise its mourn- 
ul voice at the gateway to the garden of suffering; 
ut it may not remain there long; something more 
ust be done: it must advance to redeeming action. 
tis redeeming action is—prayer, the prayer of the 
‘on of God: ‘My Father, if it be possible, let this 
thalice pass from Me.’ 

“T£ it be possible.” He knows His petition may 
t be a childishly stubborn demand, may not imply 
ring up of higher, divine plans for human sal- 


explosions. 


vation ; therefore He adds in infinite humility : “Nev- 
ertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ 

“Let this chalice pass from Me!—How many a 
one has cried it impetuously under the stress of woe 
and yet was not heard! How many a warrior has 
prayed it with burning devotion when forced to fall 
in line for the charge, to advance against death- 
spewing machine guns, or to hold out under terrific 
artillery fire-——and yet the bullet struck him, and 
yet a bursting shell rent him to shreds along with 
all his hopes and wishes! ‘Their fate was not dif- 
ferent from that of the Lord in the Garden of 
Olives. He, too, must drink the bitter chalice to the 
dregs—in spite of the thrice repeated genuflection, 
His thrice repeated pleading! However, He recog- 
nized the will of His Heavenly Father, bowed to 
it, and that was His own redemption; that strength- 
ened and consoled Him. Huis heart, that had beat 
so stormily but a moment since and had driven the 
bloody sweat of fear from His pores, of a sudden 
grew calm and quiet. And as once, during the 
most terrible storm, he had calmly and majestically 
arisen from slumber and commanded the surging 
waves, so He now walked to His Apostles and said 
to them: ‘Sleep ye now and take your rest, behold, 
the hour is at hand. Rise, let us go!’ Sleep now 
and rest, ye cares and desires, ye hopes and fears, 
ye torturing thoughts of homecoming, of wife and 
child, of life, of wounds and death! Sleep now 
and take your rest! We have surrendered wholly 
and without recourse to God, our heart is calm and 
quiet. Courageously we await His command: Arise! 
Letruspot?” oe ss 


- Further the author describes beautiful phases of 
war at the front in a chapter: ‘““Verdun’s Heaven’, 
then the fighting before Toul, religious services in 
the forest, the bombardment of Apremont, and the 
battle in the Bois-Brulé (Burnt Forest). Let us 
listen to this eye witness who is also an experienced 
observer : 


“There is nothing more gruesome than heavy 
mine-firing in the Bois Brulé. During it the unfor- 
tunate woods became a volcano, a crater of hell. 
Torn earth and crushed stone spurted aloft like 
black pillars of water, destroying without trace mis- 
erable remnants of trees and hundredfold dismem- 
bered bodies as in a terrible mortar. It might have 
seemed as if a giant’s fist had grasped and was shak- 
ing the entire mountain and causing it to quake 
in its very foundation. The stoutest dugouts and 
deepest trenches and passages quivered and seemed 
about to cave in under the terrific impact of the 
falling fiery clubs. Carbide lamps and candles were ~ 
extinguished by the fearful breath of the horrible 
Lime dust, earth, splinters of stone 
burst from the walls and sprang into one’s eyes. 
The soldier, however, who felt the danger approach- 
ing, gritted his teeth and silently grabbed pick or — 
spade, to dig himself out again quickly if he should 


- be buried. Bombardment at night presented a grue- 


somely beautiful, demoniac sight. Then one saw 
the large, medium and small mines soaring along 
their course of death, dragging their fiery tail, the 
burning fuse, behind. . . 
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“The French rifle grenade, a miniature grenade, 
set on the muzzle and fired by the rifle bullet, 
caused us no small damage. Its advantage lay in 
the accuracy of aim which it made possible. It 
could readily be recognized by the uncanny, drawn- 
out hissing sound it made.... 

“To these arms must be added the old style hand- 
bombs and egg-hand-grenades, great numbers of 
which lay about as duds in the Bois Brulé. ‘These 
types were soon replaced by the newer hand 
grenades of which every trench guard carried 
a number hooked to his belt and which were 
kept in readiness behind every rampart. 
Shells and mines occasionally also poured gases 
into the trenches. A gas mine, flung into the 
trench called “Saar Valley”, destroyed an entire 
group of German soldiers with its deadly fumes. 
Therefore an indispensable part of front equip- 
ment was the gas mask, fitted frequently and tested 
over and over again. One of the strangest prod- 
ucts of trench warfare was the socalled giant snake, 
which one day crawled from the French lines to- 
ward ours. ‘The strange monster, with its massive 
head and its long hose-like body, filled with ex- 
plosives, was intended to force a path through the 
barbed-wire entanglements and in other ways to 
wreak as much destruction as possible. ‘This one 
serpent was the only one they sent out. A cour- 
ageous man grabbed it at the neck and cut its spinal 
cord—the fuse. . 


“At various points on the western front friend 
and foe could shake hands—and did so. ‘They 
came to ‘fraternize’ with each other, conversed with 
each other by means of words and signs, and soon 
began a lively trade by barter. The German com- 
monly requested ‘pain’ and tinned meats, the 
Frenchman tobacco and cigars. ‘The men threw the 
articles they exchanged to within reach of each 
other. It is related that in the Priests’ Forest Ger- 
man and French outposts stood guard under the 
same tree, lit their pipes and cigarettes from the 
same match and even loaned and borrowed saws 
and axes, until suddenly the good-natured pro- 
vincials were replaced by regulars and the Joffre 
offensive transformed the idyllic position into a 
witches’ cauldron. . .” 


The reader experiences the rigors of winter war- 
fare at the front also. “Up yonder on the Cote,” 
Father Menke writes, “on the mountain top, under 
snow-laden and ice-armored trees, exposed to the 
cutting East wind, sharp as a knife, in the grip of 
most bitter cold, my brave Rhinelanders, with their 
_ profound, indestructible, allconquering piety, erected 
at that time a monument, greater and nobler than 
which can scarce be conceived. Tortured by hun- 
ger, over-fatigued with work, quivering with the 
cold, they stood again and again in the encamp- 
ments “East”, “St. George”, and “Anhalt” before 
the snow and ice encrusted little chapels. ‘They 
dared not keep their helmets on their heads; white 
hoarfrost covered hair and beards. ‘They did not 
fail to kneel down in the deep snow. At Holy Com- 


munion one saw them removing their gloves, fold | 
_ their hands, twisted by frost, and approach the — 


aN 
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tunity, but have been broken by the force of ci 


Lord’s Table in deepest devotion. Truly touchin) 
was the sight of the reservists who remained fo} 
quite a while after Holy Mass out in the open befor} 
the chapel in snow and ice, making their Act of 
Thanksgiving as they were accustomed to do frot} 
childhood... . ! 

“What happened in the frightful war winter o} 
1916-17 at the places where we held divine service 
in the Apremont forest was free from all traces 0} 
religious emotionalism or romantic sentimentalism} 
it was a revelation of a truly heroic piety, of per 
formance of duty in the highest degree. It was f 
warm geyser of religious fervor, gushing from th) 
depths of the human heart, a fervor that was nec] 
even chilled by the winter’s ice.” 

Let us present a sad episode from the experience 
of our chaplain: “Our patrol once brought in th 
corpse of a young volunteer, Zelesny. inf 
gun bullets had torn his chest. He had graduf 
ated and had intended to take up the study oj 
theology. War led him into the field, to his deatk} 
On furlough later, I called on his relatives in Gelsen 
kirchen. It seemed impossible to console them. Thi 
father, a miner, complained: ‘He was the oldest o 
twelve. We are poor. We have sacrificed everys 
thing for him, have stinted ourselves in food t 
permit him to study, hoping some day to see hima 
a priest at the altar of God. What we cannot un 
derstand is that, knowing our condition, he neve 
theless, as his captain wrote us, volunteered fo 
service’. When I explained to them that our di 
vision of the Landwehr consisted almost entirely o 
fathers of families, and that younger, unmarried so 
diers volunteered in order to spare them, if possibl 
for their families, I saw that this informatio 
comforted them greatly and drove the bitternes 
from their hearts. I thanked the kind angel whi 
had led me to them; but I also obtained a glimps 
of glowing depths of that sacred sacrificial fire whic) 
burned on the altar of true patriotism and, co 
suming the best of the nation, left behind for thei 
families so much cold ashes, crushed hopes and uni 
heard of woe.” 

Father Menke’s volume offers much more that i 
interesting, consoling and beautiful. But we havi 
sketched enough to offset in a measure the unwar 
ranted morbid vileness of some other war books 
enough also to establish clearly that he presents 
powerful and effective a plea against war as < 
those who apparently must bolster their argument 
with naught but crude realism, 


Every society has the criminals it deserves. Peo 
ple who go into jail are for the most part the prc 
ucts of our present civilization. From the 
moment of their birth to the day they are put 
a pauper’s coffin they have never had an o 


cumstances. , . 
ARCHBISHOP DowNEy, — 
| Liverpool!) 

1) Speaking at the annual meeting of the Liverpool 
County Police Court Catholic Aid apices ae 
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*The Germans and the Land 


When some day the contributions of the various 
icial elements to the growth and strength of the 
atholic Church in America and the Nation will 
2 duly appraised, the fact of so large a number 
— German Catholics having settled on the land will 
> adjudged, we believe, as possessed of special 
ierit. 

Speaking of the coming of the Germans to the 
liddle West, Carl Russell Fish declares, in a vol- 
me recently from the press, that: 

“In this opening region they took their place with the 
oneers, and showed themselves capable of breaking new 
nd and maintaining themselves until their land became 
-oductive.’’!) 

How many of these German pioneers were Cath- 
lies, it is impossible to say; but the numerous 
ommunities and parishes scattered throughout the 
liddle West consisting even today entirely or 
tgely of Catholics of German origin, proves this 
fement to have pushed on to the frontier with 
reir Protestant countrymen. Latecomers too have 
ought the land, while the sons and daughters of 
oth these and the pioneers have made good every 
pportunity to acquire land from less persisting 
eighbors. 


Having quoted from Edmund Burke’s ‘Account 
f European Settlements in America,” published in 
761, the well-known paragraph referring to the 
ligratory tendencies of the Irish, “who, not suc- 
eeding so well in Pennsylvania as the more frugal 
nd industrious Germans, sell their lands in that 
rovince to the latter and take up new land in the 
emote counties of Virginia, Maryland and North 
‘arolina,” the Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, re- 
ently stated: 

“and this state of affairs has been going on ever since, 
nd it has followed the flag clear west to the Mississippi.?) 
‘cores of original Irish settlements in Illinois and Wis- 
onsin have since become solidly German.” 

In explanation let us add a passage from the 
ration, delivered by Simon Cameron, at one time 
leader in the nation, in the Halls of Congress, 
ulogizing the career of John Covode?), a repre- 
entative from Pennsylvania of German stock. 
Vhile the speaker had, of course, the Germans of 
ennsylvania in mind, the praise accorded them 
ts later comers, who pioneered and settled on the 
and, as well. ‘This is what he said: 

“Scarcely a generation had passed away [after landing 
1 America] before the hired servants began to buy their 
iasters’ lands, to marry their masters’ daughters, and to 
ake good their claim to full equality with those, whose. 
ondsmen (i. e. Redemptionists) they had been. For a 
me the Scotch-Irish made a sturdy stand for that su- 
remacy and superiority which seem to be their peculiar 
lheritance, place them where you may. Aft length the 
wift, the superior patience and the perseverance of the 
erman blood prevailed. They bought and still possess, 
1) The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850. N. Y., 


Patten 119): cee 
2) In fact, across the Mississippi, since the. same con- 
may, to our knowledge, be observed in parts of 


lissouri and Kansas. ° 
) Conf.: Biographical Directory of the American Con- 
ess, 1774-1927. Wash. 1928, p. 851. 


. 


the old homesteads, and have furnished us with an array 
of distinguished men of whom every citizen of our State 
is justly proud.”’4) 

In times of shifting ideals, such as those we are 
experiencing today, when even the most sacred ideas 
and institutions seem to lack permanence, a racial 
element, possessed of the staying qualities indicated 
both by the great Burke and the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ator referred to, may render services to Church and 
State, that will ultimately prove of greater benefit 
to a nation than the exceptional deeds of individuals, 
praised and glorified by their contemporaries. 


The very virtues referred to are not without their 
danger, however. Hyperconservative, the German 
farmer is apt to oppose new methods of agriculture 
and other innovations which do not accord with his 
traditions. To pursue the path of least resistance 
is apt to be looked upon as a virtue. He is also 
disinclined to participate in cooperative efforts, since 
the individualistic spirit, inherent in the Teutonic 
character, has had a new growth in America. Be- 
fore all, Germans and their descendants have neg- 
lected the duties of leadership, incumbent on indi- 
viduals and groups possessed of intelligence and 
influence, based on character and economic strength. 


There is some danger, therefore, that ultimately 
the Catholic people of German origin on the land 
may, in spite of initial advantages, retrograde, due 
to a loss of economic independence and _ political 
influence. PSPS 


The School Under State Socialism 


- Some twenty-five years ago André Siegfried—the 
French economist, whose book “America Comes 
of Age” has given him quite a reputation in our 
country—visited New Zealand, to discover just how 
that commonwealth had so far fared under State 
Socialism, inaugurated by Richard Seddon in 1890. 

The volume, containing an account of his obser- 
vations, has much to say on such at the time new 
efforts in social legislation as compulsory arbitra- 
tion, old age pensions, agrarian laws, etc., while the 
chapters on New Zealand society and the imperialism 


of the Seddon government and the people proved 


the New Zealanders to be very human. But not a 
word had Mr. Siegfried to say on the school policy 
of a people bent on the adventure of State Social- 
ism. 


An article on “New Zealand at School,” published 
in a recent issue of The Saturday Review, of Lon- 
don, demonstrates the State to have almost com- 
pletely usurped in that country the right to school the 
coming citizens of the nation. “The system [of 
education] has,” says the writer, Mr. H. A. Yeldham, 
“in the course of years come more and more under 
the direct control of the State and has drawn to it- 
self additional control through Health Department 
(doctors, dentists, nurses and sanitary inspectors) 
while lessening the authority of parents in all school 
affairs.” Likewise, the authority. of local school 


4) Quoted by Gibbons, 


Phebe Earle, “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” 3 ed., 1882, p. 395. : 
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boards is checked by the central government. The 
contributor to The Saturday Review writes: 

“The secondary schools are under a partly elected and 
partly nominated board in their respective districts, but 
nevertheless under State Department control.’ (Italics 
ours. ) 

Under State Socialism New Zealand has then 
achieved what the proponents of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet would wish to see inaugurated in our 
country: the right of the central government to in- 
fluence, interfere with or control local school au- 
thorities. Because of the tendencies referred to, 
one is not astonished to learn from Mr. Yeldham 
that the pupils attending the New Zealand State 
schools are obliged to wear a uniform. It is to be 
expected that the State, which claims the children 
of its citizens for his own, should put them into 
some kind of a garb with the intention of impressing 
on them, in the first place, the fact of its tutelage 
over them, and to accustom them to the uniformity 
which is inseparable from all socialistic endeavors 
of reform. It is not necessary to describe in detail 
the boys’ school uniform; Mr, Yeldham declares it 
to be “somewhat peculiar, particularly when worn 
by tall lads.” Having told what the girls wear, he 
adds: “Both boys and girls carry a school badge 
upon the hat.” Thus does the State indicate its 
“ownership” of the youth of the country! 

Private and denominational schools are tolerated, 
but they “must conform to State inspection and the 
syllabus, though they may undertake religious in- 
struction, which is forbidden in public schools.”!) 

What a terrible commentary on the ideas and 
ideals of the leaders of modern nations this declara- 
tion, that “private and denominational ‘schools may 
undertake religious instruction, which is forbidden 
in public schools,’ constitutes! Condescension, un- 
willingly granted, or complete prohibition of what 
has always been and will ever remain man’s most 


important concern, religion! K. 
More Than Social Settlements 
; Weeded 


Writing on the forty years Jane Addams and 
Ellen Gates Starr have spent at Hull House in 
South Halsted Street, Chicago, Robert Morse 
Lovett declares the beginning of their residence 
among the poor of that cosmopolitan community to 
mark the advent of the modern social movement 
in the United States. “The distinct characteristic 
of that movement,” he says, “is the recognition of 
the great tragedy of modern society in class sepa- 
ration; and the determination to deal with it by 
understanding, sympathy and the establishment of 
social justice.’’) 7 

Hull House was indeed a noble experiment; both 
Miss Addams and Miss Starr have led noble lives 
and accomplished much good. But, while it is true 
that their example was imitated by others, who 
founded Settlements, lived in the slums and strove 
to alleviate the condition of the poor, it is ques- 


1) The Saturday Review, London, March 29 : 
Roe se 4) e ondo are , 1930, p 
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been either avoided or, once it had passed, been 


tionable whether what Miss Addams and Miss Star} 
inaugurated in America really may be called “th! 
beginning of the modern social movement in thi 
United States.” 

A society as ill as that founded in the principle) 
of Liberalism demands reformation, and not merel} 
the application of a poultice on one or the othe! 
sore spot. While charity demands we should ai 
those who have been crushed under the wheel 
of the monstrous chariot of capitalism—and thi} 
purpose Hull: House served well, everything cor} 
sidered—and save from a like fate others, it i 
futile to hope that anything but changes of a fur) 
damental nature can establish what has come t 
be known as “social justice.” Capitalism, saturatef 
with the destructive principles of Liberalism, i} 
fact its economic expression, must be gotten rij 
of and society reorganized in order that justic 
and charity may prevail. 

Modern society is ill; sick unto death, it woulf 
seem, at the present moment. A mixture of philar 
thropy and diluted Socialism cannot cure it; th 
red. draught of Marxian Socialism would caus 
first a paroxysm and ultimately paralysis. “To ré 
store all things in Christ was ever the maxim ¢ 
the Church,’ Pius X wrote in his,Letter on Cath 
olic Action. It was toward this end his predecesso: 
Leo XIII, had directed his Encyclicals, some ¢ 
which are concerned intimately with the welfare c 
society. And having laid bare the evils that Libera’ 
ism brought on Society, he called Catholics to th 
work of restoration. 

Had they responded to his call whole-heartedl 
and attacked their task intelligently and courag 
eously, society might be at least convalescing < 
the present time. Almost from the beginning, how 
ever, Catholics proved themselves luke-warm a 
faint-hearted reformers. A decade or so after th 
publication of Rerum novarum a contemporar 
Italian Bishop complained : 

“O, the great Leo! His very name is an example, 
school, a consolation, an incentive, and a reproof. It 
eleven years now since he launched on the world his Reru 
novarum. If we had fallen into rank behind him, if w 
had all fully understood the meaning of that document, 
we had not been sunk in Byzantinism, God knows at whi 
a stage we should have arrived today.” 

Barring the negative influences referred to, Catt 
olic public opinion would have begun even at th 
time to exert a strong pressure at least here at 
there in favor of the reformation of society. Afte 
that, the calamity of the great war would ha’ 


cepted by the nations involved as a proof of 
soundness. of the Catholic position. But even 

in possession of the proof that Liberalism 
ruined everything, Catholics do not perceive or at 
cept as theirs the duty to reconstruct everythin 
The great Leo, and also his successors, must, there 
fore, remain a reproof to the Catholics of th 
days. A fact, future historians will not negle 
to note. ae 


1) Jane Addams and Hull House. The Repr 
May 14, p. 349. ; . see fe 
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Warder’s Review 


A Poor Rich Civilization 
Commenting on the passing out of the Century 
lagazine and on its great achievements, The Nation 
emarks : 
“All our high-grade monthlies work on too narrow mar- 


pins, whereas those of the type of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
oll in wealth.” 


Which condition is symptomatic of a civilization 
cich in material things but a pauper culturally. 


A Setting Favorable to Juvenile Delinquency 

There is great need to ponder over a statement, 
made by J. Prentice Murphy, of the Philadelphia 
-hildren’s Bureau, when addressing the 24th Annual 
Conference of the National Probation Association, 
veld at Boston in June. He said: 

“Where low incomes are expressed in terms of bad hous- 
mg conditions, bad recreational facilities, low standards of 
vealth resulting in the death or impairment of parents, we 
Mave a setting in which juvenile delinquency breeds easily.” 

The injurious conditions referred to exist by the 
consent of the citizens of a community, either igno- 
-ant or negligent of the obligations individuals and 
public authority owe the poor. Ultimately such a 
tstate of things revenges itself upon the very people 
who, sheltered in fashionable ‘‘west-ends,’ are 
largely responsible for the evils referred to by Mr. 
J. Prentice Murphy. 


An Obsession That Heeds No Pledges 

How persistent are the promoters of what has 
come to be known as the Sheppard-Towner Ma- 
‘ternity Act, to regain for it recognition, the attempt 
of Senator Jones, on June 6, to rush the Senate, 
shows. 

According to the Congressional Record he ad- 
‘dressed the Chair for permission to ask unanimous 
‘consent to proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 225). During the debate, incident to the ob- 
jections raised to his request, Senator Reed re- 
minded his colleagues that the exponents of Federal 
»maternity aid were breaking their promise. Ad- 
i dressing the Chair, he said: 

“Mr. President, when this matter was before the Senate 
1a few years ago, we had a definite promise from the 
‘sponsors of the legislation that if it was permitted to be 
passed then, providing for 1-year extension, it would not 
ein be revived.”!) 

__ When Senator Jones contended that he was not a 
party to any such agreement, the Pennsylvania Sen- 


ator retaliated : = ce : 
“Those Senators who were then sponsoring it [extension 
of the Maternity Act], and were then active in its advocacy, 


made that agreement, and it was on the faith of that agree-. 


ment that those of us who thought it was a violation of 
State rights agreed to let it pass.” 

_ The pressure of business prevented further con- 
sideration of the bill for the present. The very 
+ that an attempt should be made to violate so 
ific an agreement, as the one referred to by 
ator Reed, indicates how strong is the trend 
force on the Federal Government the obligation 
urnish all manner of relief which either intelli- 


Loc. cit. vol. 72, No. 139, p. 10, 602. 


gent self-help or mutual help should be able to 
provide, or which should be carried out by local 
or State authorities, provided the former failed for 
valid reasons to perform their part. 


Profit, Not Human Welfare 


The machine problem is beginning to throw its 
shadow before in counting room and business office. 
The New York financial weekly known as Barron’s 
recently carried a National Cash Register Company’s 
advertisement announcing “An Installment House 
Profits by a Change in System.” This change elimi- 
nated eight clerks—only the ad does not say this 
quite so bluntly. Describing instead the accom- 
plishments of a clever mechanism as follows: 
_“R.... Brothers, credit jewelers, Cleveland, use two Na- 
tional Posting Machines to handle a business often reaching 
3,000 transactions a day. 

“They have saved the time of eight people with a conse- 
quent reduction in overhead. They have eliminated errors 
and delays. Customers and store alike profit from the 
printed figures which have replaced pen and ink. Postings 
are up to the minute whereas during busy season under 
the old system they could easily be weeks behind. To 
Brothers these machines have meant lower costs, 
better service, improved results. This instance is typical 
of what National Cash Register products mean to business.” 

What is euphemistically called “saving the time 
of eight people” undoubtedly resulted in the dis- 
charge of eight employees of the Cleveland firm re- 
ferred to, and it was primarily at their expense the 
“reduction in overhead” was attained. Were they 
compensated for accepting the loss that was prob- 
ably theirs? Hardly. ‘The advertisement breathes 
a spirit that clearly indicates profit and not human 


welfare to be the purpose of the thing called “busi- 


ness.” Were it otherwise, there would exist no 
credit jewelers handling “a business often reaching 
3,000 transactions a day.” 


Incompetent to Meet Economic Problems 


The worst reactionaries of the present are men 
who fail to realize that the principles and prac- 
tices characteristic of the 19th century are definitely 
done for, and that in consequence the problems of 
today must be approached in a spirit accepting the 
inevitable as final. 

Failing to grasp this truth, Congress has enacted 
a tariff dictated by the spirit of Hanna and Mc- 
Kinley, proving thereby that Winston Churchill’s 
remarks regarding the unsuitability of the British 
Parliament as a body to deal with economic prob- 
lems is applicable also to the body that meets in 
the Capitol at Washington. 

Unfortunately Mr. Churchill’s remarks on this 
subject, contained in a lecture delivered at Oxford 
on June 12, were not reported or discussed by the 
press of our country, although the tariff incubus 
imposed on the American people and the world by 


the Grundy-McCumber bill constitutes an urge to do. 


so. Discussing Mr. Churchill’s assessment of Par- 
liament’s inefficiency in facing economic problems, 
the Economist of London declares him indisputably 
right. The noted British weekly further contends: 

“The two facts that in these days economic problems domi- 


nate political, and that democratic Parliaments are not 
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suited for their handling, have long ago received recognition 
in many countries, of which Germany with her Economic 
Parliament provides the most conspicuous example. Even 
here in Britain Mr, MacDonald has recognized the truth of 
Mr. Churchill’s thesis, by the appointment last year of 
the Economic Advisory Council and now again by the crea- 
tion of a new Civil Service ad hoc body.’’1) 

Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Churchill, the Economist 
believes, are pursuing the same object. “The im- 
portant difference between them is,” the article con- 
tinues, “that they are approaching it from different 
angles, the Prime Minister confining his new ma- 
chinery within the Government, and the ex-Chan- 
cellor contemplating an independent conservative 
body.” 

The Economist sets little faith, however, by Mr. 
Churchill’s “economic sub-Parliament,” for reasons 
which need not be discussed at present. 


Co-operation vs. Economic Centralization 
While members of the American middle class 
realize that “the high cost of being sick’ threatens 
their economic security, no practical steps have 
been undertaken to help individuals and families of 
moderate means to carry what seems an inevitable 
burden. In Holland, on the other hand, there exists 
the Cooperative Medical Society of The Hague, 
with a membership of 15,664, and a capital of up- 
ward of $375,000, while the savings bank conducted 
by this organization has deposits totaling $5,550,000. 
The purpose of this Society is to grant medical 
aid to its members, and otherwise assist them in 
their struggle for economic independence. Fifty 
thousand people participate in the sick fund of the 
organization, which employs twenty-six doctors and 
six dentists. The infirmary has thirty beds, operat- 
ing rooms and a lying-in room. Eight of the phy- 
sicians are specialists, and they only are allowed to 
engage in private practice. 
The Society also has a store department doing an 
annual business of almost $1,650,000. A rebate of 
15 per cent was paid on bread and bakery purchases, 
7 per cent on groceries, and 4 per cent on dry goods 
purchased during the business year. Such are the 
fruits of the cooperative spirit, as fostered in almost 
every country of Europe. In our country clever cap- 
italists have, on the other hand, imposed on the peo- 
ple a chain monopoly which, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the State of Wisconsin, Mr. Henry A. Huber, 
_ believes, is sapping the economic strength of that 
lendid state. 
_ “For the single year, 1929,” he writes in an article 
_ printed in the United States Daily, of Washington, 
ef ss of total deposits in state and national banks 
was $26,000,000. ‘That is the tribute which the peo- 
ple of this state are paying in a large measure to 
the chain monopoly system. The money of the 
le has taken wings. The profits of industry have 
out of the state, as if carried with the speed 
ung pigeon to Wall Street .. . the center of 
poly activities.” 
cour ly n 
it is ge chain stores, 


eeds is decentralization | 


companies which, together with mail order houses 
are taking the money from rural communities ant 
distributing the profits to groups and individual} 
generally residing at a great distance from the sec} 
tion of the country where the profits were reaped) 
The result is inevitable: hypertrophy of capital 1] 
New York, Chicago and other financial centers 0: 
the country, and a lack of capital everywhere else} 
From this condition the country is suffering even ai 
present and matters must become worse in the cours¢ 
of time, unless decentralization of industry and bust 
ness is inaugurated in the near future. 


Has the Whip-Hand Over the Farmer, Too 


The impaired purchasing power of the farmers 
of at least that part of our country west and south 
of the Ohio River is generally attributed to over- 
production. A recent edition of the monthly letter 
published by The Kansas Farmer, under the title 
What's What and Why in Kansas, reveals what 
are in reality the fundamental reasons of the un- 
satisfactory economic condition of the growers of 
staples. The review mentioned says: 

“Land values declined rapidly for several years follow- 
ing 1920, but appear to have become reasonably stabl 
within the last two to three years. Taxation has increased 
to such an extent that in some states more than a third of 
the net returns from rent are required to pay taxes. Prices 
of farm products have, since 1920, been relatively lower 
than prices paid by farmers for commodities bought, the 
ratio of prices received to prices paid being 85 in Feb- 
ruary, 1930.” 

Far from showing conditions in too unfavorable 
a light, The Kansas Farmer is rather inclined to} 
add a few optimistic touches to its delineation of the 
reasons of agricultural depression, because What's 
What and Why in Kansas is distributed to adver- 
tising agencies, who must not be led to believe that 
the farmer is a poor customer. A Missouri farmer, 
Mr. Lee Greenley, probably the~most extensive 
farm operator in Northern Missouri—he is sail 
to hold some eight thousand acres of land—h 
stated the farmer’s case much more tersely and 
somewhat more correctly than has The Kansas 
Farmer. q 


He is reported, in the St. Louis Globe-Democ 
of June 27th, to have said: 

“One solution of farm relief would be the lowering 
taxes and interest, and the equalization of the prices 
farm products with the prices of commodities. There 
too great a difference between the two. Moreover, lat 
prices are what they were thirty years ago; taxes, on tl 
other hand, are six times as great, while farm machinet 
cote from two to three times more than it did at tl 
ime. 

Pe Sa from economic inequalities 
this nature will of necessity purchase mere 
they are forced to buy. To a greater deg 
than the workers in the cities they are n 
laboring for finance-capital, controlli 
enterprises, railroad - utilities 
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ounsellor or teacher, workman or farmer, is in 
onsequence robbed of its sustenance, since, as a 
joble social poet has expressed it, “usury devours 
1e harvest of honest toil.’’?) i 


Contemporary Opinion 


Unwittingly newspapers are conducting “schools 

Ff crime,’ by publishing crime news and describing 

he tricks and exploits of offenders. The true func- 

ion of a newspaper is to educate and not to spread 

ernicious ideas. 

FRANK L. Perrin, Exec. Editor, 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Anent our controversy over The Nation and 
)swald Garrison Villard. A friend of mine told 
ne what Debs said to him, in reply to his question 
why the Socialists preferred Republican to Demo- 
-ratic vistories : 

“The Democrats ameliorate conditions, and thus set back 
he days of Socialism; the Republicans are blindly and 
pnorantly bringing plutocracy to fruition rapidly, and 
{ter that the deluge.” 

All those of the Villard mind, which would in- 
clude what Samuel Gompers would call “the New 
Republic mind,” have very little use for progres- 
sive democracy, and, as you know, are the most 
severe critics of Bryan, Roosevelt and Wilson. 

P. H. CALLAHAN?) 


If reform movements in the past offer a clue to 
ithe future, it is probable that an aroused public con- 
science will revolt against the barbarism of automo- 
bile killings. The revolt will have definite economic 
‘consequences, which the industry would be wise to 
forestall. Those who fear for our social and eco- 
momic future can take comfort from the fact that 
‘America and Europe are so far from civilized that 
ithere are acres of room for improvement. Citizens 
yof a coming generation will look back with aston- 
ishment at the urban barbarities of the 20th century 
automobile killings, gang-wars, slums, nerve-de- 
stroying noises, crowded street cars, the imbecilities 
‘of the cinema, our neighbor’s loud speaker, and all 
ithe other triumphs of this speedy age. 

Stewart MacponaLp 

in Barron's 


All who are interested in the question of co- 
operation versus municipalization should find a 
‘Dutch experience valuable. Amsterdam, where the 
Socialists have been ruling for four years, organized 
the meat supply under the municipal aegis. The 
municipality did not open butchers’ shops on its 
own account but offered contracts to the dealers, 
and so fixed the prices. Thanks to the margin of 
profit permitted, the number of butchers grew from 
400 to 700 in four years. A comparison made of the 
meat prices obtaining in Amsterdam with those 


1) From Franz Eichert’s war-cry of the oppressed, 
“Gerechtigkeit.” Eichert was a Catholic and member of 
the Christian Social Party of Austria. 

2) From a letter addressed by Colonel P. H. Callahan, 
of Louisville, Ky., to a former Governor of a western state. 


- 


charged at The Hague, and in Hamburg, Germany, 
where there is no municipal control, but where co- 
operative acitivities rule the prices, reveals the fact 
that the prices fixed by the Amsterdam municipality 
are much in advance. The Producer’) 

With socialism and communism we need not 
greatly concern ourselves in this country, except to 
point out that co-operation is neither. With cap- 
italism, however, which is firmly intrenched in this 
country, co-operation is in direct conflict. It is be- 
cause co-operationists recognize this conflict that 
they look with distrust upon any spirit of compro- 
mise or association with those interests dependent 
upon the perpetuation of capitalism. In other words, 
co-operationists refuse to co-operate with those who 
oppose co-operation. 

Co-operation is revolutionary in its purpose, but 
evolutionary in its manner of growth. It exists side 
by side with capitalism, but quietly displaces the old 
order with the new as it proves itself a better eco- 
nomic policy. Each co-operative enterprise dis- 
places that much capitalism. Out of the decay of 
the old order that has reached the flower of its de- 
velopment is growing this new order, which will in- 
sure a larger and fuller measure of life and happi- 
ness for all the people. Henry NE&GLEY?) 

Marginal lands have been much discussed as a 
factor in producing crop surpluses. Marginal lands 
are those which barely return a living to farmers 
operating them. It has been a popular theory that 
such thin lands should be put into trees or grass, 
or be abandoned entirely, to reduce total production 
‘and wipe out food surpluses. A little different angle 
is presented by A. E. De Ricqles. He says: 

“Who shall say what lands to drop? When I came to 
Colorado, North Park, now Jackson county, could sum- 
mer twice as many cattle as it could winter, and very 
few people lived there. Today, it can winter twice as 
many cattle as it can summer, and those grazing lands, 
in many cases, have been turned into fine hay ranches, 
good buildings, good roads and schools. People have 
telephones, radios, etc., etc. The same is true of the 
Big Hole Basin in Montana and many other sections. 
No one can pass on the future value of ‘marginal lands’ 
or what may result from the enterprise of a ‘marginal 
Parmeree 

If there were some way to take these marginal 
lands out of production—which there is not—they 
would not be developed, to make, in course of time, 
their contribution to the wealth of the nation. Men 
have borne hardships and capital has taken risks in 
attempting to make something out of marginal lands. 
It would be unwise policy, even if it were possible, 
to retire these marginal lands and quit trying to 
make something out of them. 

The Agricultural Situation®) 


Many banks in the corn belt employ, at attractive 
salaries, farm managers who have thousands of 
acres and many tenants under their direction. A 
typical case is the Citizens’ National Bank of De- 


1) Manchester, England, June, 1930. 

2) In Co-Op Oil News, June, 1930. 

3) No. 3, Vol. 7. Published by The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. : 
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catur, Ill. This bank maintains a farm manage- 
ment department with an expert farm manager. . . 
He now has more than 13,000 acres of farm land 
and more than 65 tenants under his direction... . 

Hundreds of banks through the country main- 
tain similar farm-management departments where 
the young man who is properly trained may find 
opportunity to secure attractive salaried positions. 
Most of the large life insurance companies also con- 
trol large areas of farm lands and employ properly 
qualified expert farm managers. . . 

Large companies have been organized to conduct 
farm operations on a large scale where the services 
of a farm manager are employed on a salary basis 
with good opportunity to secure land holdings of his 
own. A special case is the Berkeley Olive Associa- 
tion, of Oroville, Calif. This is a co-operative olive- 
production association. It consists of twenty-eight 
individuals who operate over 500 acres of mission 
olives, the largest grove of mission olives in the 
world. 

This association employs a manager and assistant 
manager at good salaries. Both have been able to 
secure farm lands in the association for themselves 
and thus become thoroughly established where un- 
der ordinary conditions they would not have had 
the opportunity or capital to start out for them- 
selves. 

Thete is thus excellent opportunity for the prop- 
erly qualified young man to secure suitable em- 
ployment as a farm manager in several diverse 
ways. RopertT STEWART, Ph.D., 

in America’) 


While the Workers Education Bureau is guiding 
the few remnants of workers’ education which re- 
main within its care into the pleasant pastures of 
“education for leisure,” assisted by Carnegie endow- 
ments, the matter of public education is receiving 
some attention from the American Federationist. 
The Director of Curriculum of the Chicago public 
schools, Eston V. Tubbs, explains in the May issue 
that, while Chinese schools teach ancestor imitation ; 
the Russian, communism; the English the ideal of 
service, the American schools teach, 

“that merit and hard work constitute a magic formula 


that frequently transmutes the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances into brilliant achievement.” 

Why bother with trade unions when in a trade 
union journal we are assured that it is “not uncom- 
mon for employees to have considerable holdings of 
stock in great corporations?” Again, without any 
proof the assertion is made: 

“The process of extending profit and stock-sharing plans 
to employees of business concerns has developed to a 
point where the workers frequently exercise a controll- 


ing influence in the organization in which they are em- 
ployed.” 


Excuses may be made for a public school official 
when he glorifies the acquisitive opportunities of the 
workers’ children. But what can be said of the offi- 
cial magazine of the official Labor Movement when 
without a word of protest, criticism or explanation it 
prints such truck and thereby lends endorsement to 
the views expressed? .. . 


F Farm Management as a Career. June 14, 1930, 


~ 


Far truer is the voice of Chicago labor as ex- 
pressed in an editorial of the Federation News of 
March 29, when it ends a smashing attack on the 
myth of opportunity thus: 


“When it is fully realized that equality of opportunity 
is a ghastly farce in a country where all jobs, mental 
as well as physical, are owned and controlled by the 
rich, there will be a grand influx of these people into 


the ranks of the only organization primarily created to 
effectively battle for the welfare of overworked and 
underpaid toilers—the trades union movement of Amer- 
cave Labor Age 


In every country where modern industrialism 1s 
the predominant source of wealth the grim spectre 
of unemployment looms larger and larger as the 
year goes on. Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States are one and all oppressed by the un- 
easy feeling that forces far greater than their rulers 
wot of are combining to stultify much of the spe- 
cious benefit which is glibly spoken of as “a higher 
standard of living,’ the speakers forgetting that 
such higher standard is at once both partial and 
relative. And in all three countries may be noticed 
the same phenomena, namely the enormous increase 
in the mechanism of business and the almost equally 
enormous discrepancy between producers’ profits 
and consumers’ charges. The multifarious inter- 
mediaries employed in the accountancy, recording, 
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and correspondence work which is now looked upon 


as being essential to the conduct of “business,” have 
bred an army of clerical laborers, both male and 
female. 

Their duties are often more apparent than real, 
and at the same time are wholly unproductive as re- 
gards the community. This growth is indeed go- 
ing far to complicate still more the question of 
balancing demand and supply, inasmuch as the lure 
of the office is now felt in almost all ranks of labor, 
with results that may well become disastrous in the 
course of another couple of generations. Thus in 
Lancashire today the troubles of the cotton trade, 
bad enough in themselves, threaten to become 
worse in the near future owing:to the growing 
shortage of skilled weavers, both men and women, 
but more particularly women. Mills in the neigh- 
borhood of large towns cannot now get that regular 
supply of boys and girls whose pride it was, in the 
palmy days of the industry, to learn the secrets of 
the loom. 

Short time in the weaving sheds makes work in 


a mill less attractive from a monetary standpoint 


than it used to be, and girls find a three months’ 
course of shorthand-typewriting, with a small office 


job at the end of it, more to their taste than clogs 


and a shawl and the early rising of the mill hand. 


They cannot, or they will not, see that the modern 


world is terribly overstaffed on the administrative 
side, and that sooner or later this must bring about. 


a painful reaction, inasmuch as business offices of 


not continue to function if, owing to a variety of 


causes, there is no business to transact. " 


The Review of the River Plate, 
Buenos Aires!) 
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1) From editorial “Notes on News,” issue of May 2, 193( 
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CAR HTOM CA CTION 

Arrangements for the Congress of the Apostle- 
ip of the Sea, to be held at Liverpool in Septem 
r, are well under way. It is expected that this 
ar’s event will be the most notable gathering of its 
nd ever held. 

Delegates from Apostleship of the Sea centers in the 
nited States, Canada, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
rance, Spain, Ireland, India, and other countries, will 
‘nfer with their colleagues in Great Britain on the pos- 
bility of developing this necessary international 
yostolate in the near future. 


This year’s convention of the Federated Colored 
atholics of the United States is to be held in 
etroit on August 30, 31, and September 1. The 
eetings on the first day are to be devoted chiefly 
» the discussion of the problems incident to the 
nployment of Negroes in industry. 

The services and meetings, to be conducted under the 
spices of the Federated Colored Catholics and the Catho- 
c Conference on Industrial Problems, will be conducted 
. St. Mary’s Church and Auditorium, since the first Negro 
iission in Detroit was inaugurated in St. Mary’s School 
1 September, 1911. 


A portion of the extensive building which is to be 
pened soon as a Catholic Institute at Galway, Ire- 
and, will be set apart for the use of sailors. This 
vas decided upon at a meeting recently held in the 
‘ounty Hall, Galway, when Mr. A. Gannon, Organ- 
zing Secretary of the Apostleship of the Sea, lec- 
ured to the local A. S. Branch. 


Excellent reports of the results of ship-visiting and 
sther services were given at the meetings which Mr. 
Jannon addressed at Dublin, Limerick and Sligo, one 
outstanding instance being that of a sailor who was in- 
juced to receive the Sacraments after an abstention of 
‘hirty-five years. 


The report of the Society of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, London, which gives free legal aid to poor 
litigants of every race and creed, shows a total 
of 396 cases dealt with, involving landlord and 
tenant, master and servant, and trade union mat- 
ters among many others. 

During the past year cases were sent to the society by a 
Cabinet Minister, members of Parliament, foreign consu- 
lates, police court missioners, ntins, priests. Bishops, Church 
of England ministers, and undenominational welfare so- 
cieties. Twenty-four barristers and sixteen solicitors gave 
valuable time, and these augmented numbers had helped the 


society to deal more adequately with its increasing volume 
£ work. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Molloy, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; has 
sanctioned the formation of a brotherhood for work 
amongst Catholic sailors in that city, where Rev. 
B. J. Quinn is Port Chaplain. A three-story build- 
ing, donated by Bishop Molloy, and situated at 189 
Columbia Str., adjacent to the docks, was opened 
on June 6th and contains, in addition to the usual 
recreational facilities for sailors, a Chapel where 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. 

father Quinn and his assistant, Fr. Alphonse Rickert, 
in charge of this new Seamen's Institute and will be 
ted i i k by three laymen, who have been 
‘med into a Brotherhood, to devote their lives to the 


welfare of sailors, living in community on the premises 
under regular rule, approved of by the Bishop. 


In commemoration of the thirty-ninth anniversary 
of the publication of the Encyclical on the Condition 
of the Working Classes, Marygrove College, De- 
troit, conducted a Catholic Action Crusade extending 
over two weeks. Each day, for an hour and a half 
in the forenoon, students at the College spoke on 
relevant subjects, grouped under the following head- 
ings: ‘The “Marygrove Idea” Day; History Day; 
Philosophy Day; Science Day; Fine Arts Day; So- 
ciology and Family Day; Religion Day; The Foun- 
dation of Faith, and one day devoted to addresses 
on “The Works of Faith.” 

While the majority of lectures were delivered in the 
English language, some were given in Latin, German 


(Windthorst und das deutsche Centrum), Italian, Franch 
and Arabian. 


The new motor car of the Catholic Truth Guild, 
Boston, was solemnly blessed by Cardinal O’Connell 
on June 30th on the grounds of the Diocesan House. 
Following the ceremony His Eminence reminded his 
audience that the work of the Catholic Truth Guild 
is a form of missionary endeavor of the Church, 
most meritorious and necessary at present. 

“The present season is,” says the Boston Pilot in an edi- 

torial, “the fourteenth year in which the lay members of 
the Catholic Truth Guild have appeared upon the highways 
and byways, explaining the truths of the Catholic Church, 
reviewing the masterpieces of apologetics, interpreting the 
events of history, and removing multitudinous difficulties 
from the progress of the man who really seeks knowledge 
of the truth.” : 
- During the present summer the Catholic Truth Guild is 
engaged in street campaigning. Mr. David Goldstein, Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Truth Guild, is being assisted by 
William E. Kerrish, John A. Breen, Francis C. Cain, and 
other Catholic laymen. 


Over 3,000 Catholics attended the 11th annual 
session of the Malabar Catholic Congress held at 
Shertally in May, coming from all parts of Travan- 
core, Cochin and British Malabar. The President’s 
Message was an interesting document, citing inter 
alia facts and figures on the unsatisfactory position 
occupied by Catholics in the public service. 

Another important grievance of the Catholics, he said, 
was the manner in which the orders of the Government 
were worked in practice by the official hierarchy in the mat- 
ter of the construction of churches and cemeteries. He 
spoke in favor of Prohibition, repudiating the theory that 
the stoppage of drink by legislation was an unwarranted 
interference with individual liberties. He expressed himself 
opposed both to local option and rationing, declaring: 
“The only satisfactory method of tackling the evil was by 
the enactment by the State of a measure of total prohibi- 
tion.” ¢ : 

The Congress adopted a number of resolutions, among 
them one in favor of independence for India. 


Under the patronage of Cardinal Bourne and 
the Archbishops of Cardiff, Liverpool, Birmingham 
and Edinburgh, as well as of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
R. A., and Mr. F. L. Griggs, A. R. A., a “Guild 
of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen” has been formed 
in England to bring Catholic professional practi- 
tioners of the arts together, and to forward a revival 
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of a truly Catholic and Christian art in that country. 

The guild will provide religious offices for its members 
—it has as Guild Prelate Bishop Butt, and as Guild Chap- 
lain Fr. M. D’Arcy. S$. J—and will organize for the mate- 
rial well-being of its members, and for the better appre- 
ciation of the work of Catholic artists by the clergy and 
laity who require artistic work done, also arranging exhi- 
bitions and lectures, and providing opportunities for all 
interested in art to meet Catholic artists socially. The mem- 
bership is for working artists and craftsmen only, but the 
clergy and laity in general are invited to become associate 
members, and fruitful results are anticipated from inter- 
course and collaboration between the Catholic public and 
Catholic artists. 


Following the example of the Port-of-Spain, 
Island of Trinidad, conference of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, the conference at San Fernando is 
about to commence the construction of a building to 
provide decent homes for very poor and needy per- 
sons, some of whom have seen better days, and 
whose greatest hardship is the inability to pay rent 
for decent housing. ‘Two acres of land, just out- 
side of San Fernando, were donated to the Society 
for that purpose. The estimate for the complete 
building with electric lights, water, etc., is about 
$13,000. 

Commenting on this endeavor the Catholic News, 
published at Port-of-Spain, writes: 

“At present in San Fernando the few shillings which 
destitute persons are able to scrape up, are thrown 
away as the amount only provides monthly rental of 
horribly insanitary rooms, unfit for human habitation. 
To dire poverty, therefore, are added bad sanittaion and 
consequent ill health.” 

“The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, by providing free 
of rent, decent sanitary housing for those very poor 
persons, affords double relief, viz.: saving their feeble 
bodies from exposure to disease and enabling them to 
make much better use of their very slender resources in 


purchasing necessary food than by paying rent for 
rotten housing accommodation.” 


RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 

The unanimous decision, rendered May 26, by the 
United States Supreme Court, that organized rail- 
way employees, in dealing with their employers, 
have the right to choose their own representatives 

_ without interference or coercion is hailed generally 
_ as a notable victory for organized labor. The case 
involved an interpretation of the Railway Labor Act 
_ of 1926. The Texas and New Orleans Railroad, 
one of the component companies of the Southern 
ific System, had organized a company union and 
nized its representatives rather than those of 
otherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
ugh before the organization of its own union 
OW dealt with the clerks’ union. It 


representatives. On the company’s plea that this} 
involved an invasion of its constitutional rights the} 
case was carried to the Supreme Court. 


In the decision written by Chief Justice Hughes. the} 
court held that the section of the Railway Labor Act 
stipulating that representatives of the railway compan-} 
ies and their employees shall be designated “without in-f 
terference, influence or coercion exercised by eitherf 
party over the self-organization or designation of rep-§ 
resentatives by the other” justified the issue of the} 
injunction, which the court made permanent. 

“The legality of collective action on the part of em-| 
ployees in order. to safeguard their proper interests is} 
not to be disputed,” wrote the Chief Justice. “Congress 
was not required to ignore this right of the employees, 
but could safeguard it and seek to make their appropriate 
collective action an instrument of peace rather than of 
strife. Such collective action would be a mockery if 
representation were made futile by interferences with free- 
dom of choice. 

“Thus the prohibition by Congress of interference 
with the selection of representatives for the purpose of 
negotiation and conference between employers and em- 
ployees, instead of being an invasion of the constitu- 
tional right of either, was based on the recognition of 
the rights of both.” 

The New York World of May 28, said in an editorial: 
“This ruling virtually sounds the death knell of com- 
pany unions so far as the railroads are concerned, and 
it will undoubtedly affect their status indirectly else- 
where. The right of labor, in dealing with its em- 
ployers, to be represented by agents of its own free 
choosing has been strengthened immeasurably.” Many 
other editors express agreement with this interpreta- 
tion, 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 

The heads of the Unemployment Insurance 
Department of Germany have proposed a substan- 
tial limitation of benefit. ‘The total contributions 
amount to roundly a thousand million marks, the 
Reich Government’s plans call for a further 230 
millions from the Reich for the current year, and 
now, although a deficit of at least 330 millions re- 
mains to be met, 115 millions are tobe secured by 
a reduction of the amount of benefit granted and 
a further 140 millions by increasing contributions — 
by ¥% per cent of wages, making the total contri- 
bution 4 per cent. The Reich is to meet the remainder _ 
through credits. The deficit of 330 millions is based 
on an estimate of an average number of 1,500,000. 
unemployed for the year. 2 

The reduction of payments proposed is rather dras-_ 


tic. ‘The amount of benefit, which is fixed in propor- 
tion to wages, is to be reduced in the higher wage classes 
to contributors who apply for benefit more than on 
within a year. In addition to this, juvenile workers wu: 
der 17, and workers above 65, who are eligible for ol 
age pensions—small though these are—are to re 
benefit. The Minister of Labor has indicated that 
will approve an increase in the contributions t 
decision has-yet been reached concerning 


= 
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It has now been est 
claims for sickness and 
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when their benefit was reduced from the sickness to 
the disablement rate. 

Discussing the report by the Government Actuary, 
‘The Economist, London, declares it to be extremely 
unlikely, however, that increased malingering has 
very much to do with the rapid growth in claims. 
‘While admitting the increasing recognition of the 
advisability of seeking medical advice in the early 
stages of illness to be a contributory cause of the 
growth noted, the principal causes are, The Econ- 
omist contends, undoubtedly to be found in the 
‘severe unemployment of the last few years. 


For unemployment is bound to react on the proportion of 
health insurance claims in a number of different ways. “In 
the first place,” says the London weekly, “it undermines 
the physique of its victims, so that, in spite of the fav- 
orable reports of the Registrar-General, whose statistics 
‘do not take account of sickness that is neither fatal nor 
notifiable, there may well have been a growing amount of 
‘minor illness in the last few years; in the second place, 
if an insured person has nothing to do, he is likely to 
give in to an indisposition which he would try to ignore 
if he had a job to keep, and lastly the poverty resulting 
from unemployment drives insured people to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to claim any benefits to which 
‘they are entitled.” 

To this favorable opinion on the situation The Econo- 
mist adds another, which throws an unfavorable light on 
social insurance: “It has been suggested, moreover, that 
the fact that among men and married women the percent- 
age who ‘declare off’ soon after they are transferred from 
sickness to disablement benefit is highest among the age- 
group of 16-34 implies that the youngest generation of 
workers, which has grown up under a system of social 
insurance, has developed in consequence a more grasping 
and less independent outlook.” 

- However this may be, The Economist recognizes that, 
in the absence of some very marked change in industrial 
conditions, a higher outlay from the fund than was 
originally expected, must be reckoned with, and that. its 
ncome must be adjusted accordingly. According to the 
sport referred to, the scheme of british health insurance 
; no longer solvent, in the sense that the benefit claims ex- 
eed the provision made for them. Since this condition 
arose against all expectations, the knowledge thereof 
roved something of a bombshell, as far as the general 
blic is concerned.” It is significant that other countries 
are having a similar experience with social insurance. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Public contribution to unemployment funds is 
v a settled policy in Denmark, the Department 
f Commerce stated, making public a report from 
the consul general at Copenhagen, North Winship. 
‘ ncial outlays by the state and the municipali- 
es toward nonemployment relief in that country 
ve been relatively large over a period of the past 


bers of nonemployment funds claim that as con- 
by the public are now made, in conformity with 
of 1927. it makes it im to raise the mem- 


pport solely | 
n would in © 


shows that the public contributed approximately 35 per 
cent of the total expenditures, the membership fees of the 
unions making up the balance. The report states that 
while the state’s contributions have been diminished through 
recent legislation, nonemployment relief as administered 
in Denmark cannot as yet be considered as self-help, which 
was the aim of the promoters of the system. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. have devel- 
oped a group insurance plan for about 10,000 em- 
ployees of the company. It is probably the largest 
life insurance contract ever written in Wisconsin, 
involving a total of approximately $20,000,000, and 
was underwritten by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Under the plan the general employees who have been 
with the company at least three months will each partici- 
pate in $2000 of group life insurance, payable for death 
from any cause whatsoever. Employees will also have a 
total and permanent disability privilege, payable monthly 
for five years. As is customary in recent years, this 
insurance is being installed on a co-operative basis, whereby 
the employee and the company both contribute to the cost. 

In addition to insurance coverage applying to 7000 em- 
ployees at West Allis, Wis., the program will include the 
plants at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Norwood, O.; Springfield, Il., 
and La Crosse, Wis., and district offices in approximately 
50 cities in the United States, Canada, Europe and South 
America. 


WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 
According to a report from the International 
Labor Office, at Geneva, only 5 out of a list of 29 
governments which have given their formal opinion 
on the subject express themselves as hostile to the 
principle of international regulation of the working 
hours of salaried employees. 
A draft convention on this subject, prepared by _ 
the International Labor Office, would provide fora _ 
48-hour working week, with a maximum of 10 hours _ 
in any single day, for employees in commercial es- 
tablishments and offices. The general issue was 
given a first discussion at the 1929 session of the — 
International Labor Conference and has been placed | 
on the agenda for the 1930 session, which opened at _ 
Geneva on June 10. 


The 18 governments definitely favorable to internatio 
regulation of working hours for what may broadly be — 
called clerical workers are: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, — 
Cuba, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany Hunga 
Italy, Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Port 
Spain, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. Six gover: 
expressed themselves in favor of a recommenda 
has none of the binding force of an internatic 
tion, on the subject: Estonia, India, Iris 
Luxemburg, Rumania and Switzerland. 
ts of Great. Britai: 
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P. Smith if he had voted on the Company Union and he 
replied “No,” he was haled before the District Superin- 
tendent, A. V. Burr, who upbraided him for entertaining 
an official of the Brotherhood in his home and charged 
him with being an associate of the Yellow Bellied Bradley 
and Randolph Gang. On the following morning, accord- 
ing to Fields, he reported for duty, set up his car and was 
in uniform receiving passengers when Hanson, an agent 
for the company, ordered him off the car. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 
Following upon the recent expulsion of the 
Mardy Lodge from the South Wales Miners’ Feder- 
ation, the Naval Colliery Lodge at Pen-y-Graig, 
Rhondda Valley, has passed a resolution which bans 
members of the Communist Party and the Minority 
Movement from official position in the lodge. 


The lodge has a membership of 900, of whom 750 are 
unemployed. 


LABOR AND POLITICS 

After winning a poll of 35,000 in the textile wards 
of Philadelphia, the Northeast Progressive League, 
formed by the textile unions, is now working to 
build up a city-wide independent labor party to 
further the interests of the wage earners. 

No general invitation to affiliate has been issued yet to 
unions outside the textile trade, because the league wishes 
first to work out a constitution and platform. As soon as 
these are formulated, the call will go out. The labor party 
advocates are guarding against any possibility of politicians 


dressed up to look like union men getting a foothold in the 
organization. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the Hebrew 
trades are expected to back the new party. 


REGULATING THE CANNING INDUSTRY 

With the intention to lay final plans for a co-oper- 
ative effort to enforce the labor laws in canneries in 
New York State this summer, a joint meeting of a 
committee of the Canners’ Association and a com- 
mittee of the State Department of Labor was held 
June 5 in the New York office of the Labor 
Department. 

The canners of the State have agreed to eliminate 
child labor this year, and for the sake of greater safety 
of employees as well as general efficiency, to put their 
plants completely in order in advance of the beginning 


pe of = the season, and to remove all violations on un- 
_ guarded machinery, “Oe 


__ _FINING IN COTTON MILLS fees 
In Lancashire cotton trade circles, the Economist, 
London, is informed by its Manchester correspond- 
e ere has been considerable interest in the test 


| ing European countries. — 
Paes or eain. 
Amigos de la Enseita 

a mn u a 


re | 
the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association if 
was decided to instruct their solicitors to lodge an ap: 
peal against the decision. 


SOCIALISM 


Miss Jessie Stephen, who has recently toured the 
United States, writes in the New Leader, of London 
on the growing unemployment and poverty in ow 
country. She says: 


“When I visited the States two years ago there were 
obvious signs that hard times were ahead for the American 
people. On my present tour I discovered that conditions 
are much worse than has been admitted. The Wall Street 
panic was but one of the signs of the coming disillusion- 
ment of the American workers. Fed, ever since the end of 
the war, upon fairy tales about perpetual economic security 
within the capitalist system, aided by protective tariffs, 
they are beginning to realize, though somewhat slowly, 
that everything in the garden is not so lovely as they 
fondly imagined. 

“The one bright ray of hope seems to be in the greater 
willingness of the workers to listen to the Socialist mes- 
sage. The American Socialist Party, using the work of the 
British Labor Government as an illustration, is enrolling 
thousands of new members weekly throughout the country, 
and the circulation of the party’s organ, the New Leader, 
is mounting steadily. Next autumn should see many mu- 
nicipal successes won by the party as a result of the work- 
ers’ awakening.” 


FREEDOM OF EDUCATION 
Subversive tendencies, that originated in Europe 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, are beginning 
to complicate matters in Asia and Africa. ‘Thus 
Fides, the official news service furnishing informa- 
tion regarding Catholic Missions and Missionaries, 
teports that a desire to suppress all free schools 
has been evident in China for some time. It is for- 
bidden to list religious instruction as an obligatory 
subject even for the Catholic pupils, and to oblige 
or even request Catholic boarding scholars to at-. 
tend religious exercises conducted within the col- 
lege. Further, in primary schools it is forbidden t 
hold any religious service whatever. 4 
- Other allegations of hostility include the interpretatic 
of passages of the Triple Demisme, or Three Principles 
Sun Yat Sen, “Father of the Chinese Republic,” in 
anti-religious sense by government professors, and the 
ployment of text-books scoffing at religion as a thing 
the past and promulgating errors regarding Christ, 


Pope, and the Church, which is termed “an organ of 
perialism.” ane 


ir" EDUCATION | 
Spain is pre-occupied by a desire to | 
secondary education into line with that of 
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commendation of the Justituto de Salamanca is 
mat “religion should have its place as a compulsory 
tubject in the last years of the course.” 

The Federacién regrets that Spanish legislation on the 
econdary education of girls has been suffered to fall into 
eglect. It pronounces against the co-education of boys 
nd girls, and proposes that the courses for the bachillerato 
yow provided for girls in two schools in Madrid and 
sarcelona be brought into line with each other, and that 
imilar provision for girls’ secondary education be made 
1 the other large towns of Spain. 


MILITARY TRAINING 

In the course of the recent closing exercise of 
Xiverview College, conducted by the Society of 
esus at Sydney, New South Wales, Very Rev. 
WW. J. Lockingson, S$. J., declared against military 
‘raining in institutions of education. Speaking in 
he presence of Archbishop Sheehan, he said, ac- 
-ording to the Catholic Press, the official paper of 
the Archdiocese : 

A meeting of headmasters, called by the Minister for 
iducation (Mr. Drummond) in September, 1929, to dis- 
“uss means for spreading an anti-war influence in the 
schools, had a rather strange sequel last month, when school 
“epresentatives met to discuss the establishment of cadet 
corps in their establishments. The actuality of such corps 
was taken as granted, the gathering giving the impression 
-hat it wanted to catch the dove of peace, and put a dress 
ot khaki and a tin hat on it. Riverview would have noth- 
ing to do with that trend; they would have no cadet 
‘corps or militarism in any form at the college. That was 
itheir definite stand, and they would not depart from it. 
Whenever there was grave reason for fighting, when war 
“was inevitable, Catholics would not be lacking in support, 
pybut there was no necessity beforehand to turn a country 
Minto an armed camp. MHe deplored the attitude of those 
vwho wished to take Australian children, and train them 
up with the military microbe in their minds, so as to have 
ithem ready when trouble came. Australia was a peaceful 
snation, and the more it leant towards peace, the better 
ywould it build itself up. 

LUXURY 

For over a decade now, world economy has been 
suffering from the maladjustment consequent upon 
‘a general drifting of demand from staple articles 
‘to products of a more luxurious and more varied 
‘character. Such is the opinion of noted economists, 
among them Mr. A. Loveday, writing in the Index, 
published by Svenska Handelsbanken of Stockholm. 
This has three important consequences: in the first place 
it renders a large part of the equipment of certain indus- 
‘tries permanently superfluous, and requires a change-over 
from the production of coarser to finer grades of food, 
‘textiles and other articles of universal consumption; sec- 
ondly, it reduces the scope for mass production with its 
jattendant economies; and lastly, as demand for luxury 
goods is more fickle than that for staple articles of food 
and clothing, it means not merely an immense initial adap- 
tation of industry to new conditions, but a permanent state 
of comparative instability in which similar acts of adapta- 
on over smaller areas of production at a time will con- 

stantly be required. a . ae : 
_ This increased instability of industry, it is believed, 
must be accepted as a new element in world economics, 
which has come to stay. While economists evalue the 
effects of this tendency on business, and are not even 
anxious for its removal, the sociologist is concerned with 
effects on individuals and society. While matters may 
just themselves in the course of time, the immediate 
t on both is undoubtedly injurious. A sudden in- 
of luxury is always injurious to the mass en- 
ved in a vain effort to equal the wealthy and rich, who 


ay 


> pace. et 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Charges of brutal treatment of Indian boys at 
the Federal Board school at Phoenix, Ariz., were 
made May 23 before the Senate Indian Investiga- 
tion Committee by John Collier, Secretary of the, 
American Indian Defense Association. Affidavits, 
letters and inspectors’ reports were presented in the 
effort to substantiate allegations that John B. 
Brown, superintendent of the school, had counte- 
nanced flogging and clubbing. 

Mr. Collier said that 99 cases of alleged flogging, club- 
bing, kicking and beating by the present officials of the 
Phoenix school had been laid before the Commissioner by 
employees and students of the school. “These brutalities 
went on continuously into the present spring,” he charged, 
and added, “a whitewash investigation, conducted by In- 
spector H. H. Fiske, of the Indian Bureau, ignored all but 


four of these cases, corroborated the four cases, and found 
extenuating circumstances.” 


TAXATION 

Connecticut Granges have adopted a state-wide 
study of taxation from all its angles and a state com- 
mittee has been organized which will supervise the 
study of the question that is to be made in all the 
local Granges this year. So far as possible every 
subordinate unit will appoint a taxation committee 
of its own and the findings of these local commit- 
tees will be correlated by the state committee and 
the general summary issued for the benefit of all 
the Granges and the public. 

Farmers and small home owners in Connecticut, it is 
said, are carrying a frightful burden of taxation, while 
much intangible wealth in that state escapes altogether. This 


situation has become so oppressive that the Grange deems 
it necessary to make an exhaustive study of the taxing 


‘methods of the State and endeavor to improve them. 


ADULTERATION 

The practice of artificially coloring bread, largely 
for decorative purposes, has come into vogue in 
Pennsylvania during recent months, according to 
the Bureau of Foods and Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Investigations of this bread have been made by food 
officials and as a result the Bureau has taken the position 
that the sale of artificially colored bread is objectionable, 
especially when yellow color is employed, since this makes 


the bread appear to contain a larger proportion of eggs 
than is actually the case, it was stated. 

The Bureau has declared that the use of artificial yellow 
color in bread is a violation of the Pure Food Law and is, 
therefore, prohibited in Pennsylvania. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 

Defective automobiles are to be eliminated from 
New Jersey highways through the revocation of car 
registrations and the licenses of the drivers, ac- 
cording to a notice issued by the State Motor Vehi- 
cle Commissioner, Harold G. Hoffman. 

The declaration of the Commissioner was coupled with 
an announcement that he had revoked the registration and 
driver’s license of a Belleville motorist whose car, which 
cost $10 at a secondhand sale, according to the statement, 
struck and killed a 9-year-old boy. 

Examination of the brakes following the accident dis- 
closed, said the Commissioner, that the car, when traveling 
20 miles an hour, could not be stopped within 175 feet. 
Properly equipped brakes, it was pointed out, would have 
proved effective at that speed in less than 25 feet. 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIS£S 


John Amend, a Catholic Pioneer 


One of the most Ane pioneers of Cath- 
olicity in the West was John Amend of St. Louis. 
He was a simple layman, without college training 
and but sparingly blessed with the riches of the 
world. But he was a born leader of men, endowed 
with that natural prudence and insight, which a col- 
lege education might have enhanced but never have 
conferred. He possessed a natural eloquence that 
carried conviction because it flowed from conviction. 
In a word: John Amend’s was a gifted spirit, raised 
to truly noble dignity and power by a sincere and 
deep Catholic faith. Among the men of the Ger- 
man Roman Catholic Benevolent Society of St. 
Louis, of which many of our fathers were faithful 
members, the. word of “Papa Amend,” as he was 
lovingly called, was taken almost * 


deed. He brought us to a temporary shelter, and 
on the following morning found employment for 
three of our company. On the following Sunday 
early in the morning he returned to take us to 
church. It was the old Cathedral, on Walnut Street, | 
at that time the only Catholic church in the city. 
One of the children, a little boy, grew sick, being 
unaccustomed to the corn-bread then in common 
use. John Amend visited the boy frequently, but 
never without a loaf of white bread under his arm.’ 
As the German Catholics of the city increased 
in numbers Father Fischer, the assistant to Father 
Lutz at the Cathedral, was empowered in 1837 to 
organize them into a congregation, and Bishop Ro- 
sati set aside for their use the basement of the 
Cathedral. John Amend was among the members 
of this first German Catholic or- 


as gospel-truth. “Papa Amend 
has spoken, the matter is fin- 
ished,’ I remember my father 
saying more than once. In St. 
Louis the memory of the old, 
kindly, generous and far-seeing 
man is still living ; it seems but an 
act of justice, on the occasion of 
the Central Verein’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary, to refresh his mem- 
ory in the wider circle of that 
great national association he, 
with a few others, was instru- 
mental in founding. 


John Amend was born on the 
18th day of October, 1808, in the 
city of Wuerzburg, Bavaria. Of 
his early days we have no infor- 
mation, save that in his twenty- 
sixth year he determined to mi- 
grate to America. His departure 
took place on May 15, 1834. He 
arrived at Philadelphia before the 


ganization in St. Louis. In 1839 
he was married to Magdalena 
Karlskind, a lady from Alsace, 
and like her husband an active 
friend of the poor and the sick. 


These two linked lives were 
thus a double chain of good 
works, unselfish, and unheralded 


compense. 
discouraged in his charities by 
the frequent ingratitude of the 
recipients. And when he was de- 
ceived by some unworthy fellow 
he would smile and say: “I meant 


man was a fraud.” 


John Amend was of a hearty, 
cheerful disposition, not averse to 
a good story as long as it was 
decent. He, too, with all his 


end of the year, after a most John Amend, 


wearisome voyage. After a brief 
stay in Philadelphia, John Amend 
set out for the glowing West, his 
objective being St. Louis, where he arrived in No- 
vember, 1835. Here he “found employment in the 
Mississippi Foundry of Samuel Gaty and McCoon 
on Main and Morgan Streets. His day’s wages 
amounted to one dollar, but probably he received an 


1855. 
= 


_ increase toward the end of his fourteen years of 


hard and faithful service. 


In spite, however, of hard work and small recom- 
P 130 qon8 Amend became a real. godsend to many 


Hen Spaunhorst, one of Artend’s most 
cope pits, wise pagents had. are be- 


elected First Vice- 
President of the C. V. at Baltimore, 


Served eight terms as Presi- 
dent. 


had a touch of romanticism in 
his nature: When the news of 


fornia spread like wildfire 
through the land, John Amend, 


| 
i} 
I 


{| 


{ 
| 


{ 


‘ 
i 


and without any thought of re-. 
John Amend was not | 


well and could not know that the 


steadiness and earnest purpose, 


the discovery of gold in Cali- 


then in his forty-third year, joined ‘the great west- 


ward movement. 
mines of Placerville, but soon became ill, and in 

1853 returned to St. Louis. Here he took up his 
former position at the Iron Works. But in 1855 
he with John Hanpeter organized a firm of under- 
takers, and within .a short time opened a livery Ja 
stable of his own on Ninth Street, between O’Fallor 
Street and Cass Avenue. To this business of bu: 


years of his life, but not only for the purpose 
making a pie for Leda ace his Family t 


|). ing comfort to the sorrowing “For many a 


OS a SS oy 


For a time he worked in the 
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bf the Little Sisters of the Poor held this claim on 
fohn Amend’s charity. 


What wonder then, that such a man never grew 
wealthy, and yet never lacked the means of doing 
wood. He was a true dispenser of the manifold gifts 


»f God. 


He was a leading member of St. Joseph’s parish. 
‘Realizing the need of a closer union of the Ger- 
man Catholics to resist the machinations of the Ger- 
man Freethinkers and Masonic sects, he advocated 
he organization of the first German Catholic Be- 
mevolent Society in the West, the German Roman 
‘Catholic Benevolent Society of St. Louis. It was 
incorporated in 1849. John Amend was its first 
President, and served as President until his de- 
oarture for California in 1851. In 1855 he attended 
‘he meeting held at Baltimore for the purpose of 
organizing a union of all the German Catholic Be- 
aevolent Societies in the United States, our Central 
Verein. He held the presidency of this Catholic 
national organization for eight terms, and was 
finally elected Honorary President for life. 


Thus John Amend became, in a sense, a man of 
national importance: yet the quiet, unostentatious, 
and loving helpfulness in the ever-widening Cath- 
yolic circle of St. Louis was more to his taste. The 
porphans, the widows, the poor and friendless, the 
outcasts of society, all had in him a true and help- 
‘ful friend. 


As his life so was Papa Amend’s death. On Tues- 
iday, November 17, 1885, John Amend, feeling well 
vand strong, attended early mass at St. Joseph’s, 
sand made a friendly call at the rectory, when he 
‘casually remarked that the day was the fiftieth 
anniversary of his arrival in St. Louis. Toward 
‘evening he met his old friend Charles Stuever, to 
-talk over old times, remarking once more how well 
‘and strong he felt. At 7 p. m. he attended the 
‘meeting of the St. Vincent de Paul Conference for 
‘the Poor and made a spirited address in regard to 
‘the Triduum, to be held at St. Joseph’s. Father 
|Etten then arose and adverted to the fact that it 
'was the fiftieth anniversary of the President’s ar- 
‘rival in St. Louis. Mr. Amend was asked to make 
a speech. He arose and with a weakening voice 
spoke of the by-gone days: but a quick movement 
‘trembled over his face: his feet gave way, and 
| Father Etten brought him home. A physician was 
called and pronounced the case as paralysis and 
hopeless. Father Etten administered the last sac- 
raments, and the gentle beautiful soul passed away 
into eternity, after a pilgrimage of seventy-seven 
years. 

The burial took place from St. Joseph’s Church 
to Calvary Cemetery. It was a magnificent recog- 
rition of John Amend’s worth as a man, a citizen 
a member of the Catholic Church, as sincere 
demonstration as it was spontaneous and over- 
. His influence is still living and active 

us. ao he Ei: R. 


1) Central Bureau Archives. 


The First and Second Conven- 
tions of the C. V. 

In the course of years the Central Bureau has 
acquired from various sources the printed proceed- 
ings of the conventions of the Central Verein, from 
1863 to the present. For a long time we had no 
record of the deliberations of the earliest conven- 
tions, barring, of course, the Constitution and By- 
Laws, frequently reprinted in the annual “Proto- 
koll.” In 1923, however, through the kindness of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. B. Salick, of Milwaukee, we 
received out of the estate of the late Mr. Alois 
Steinberg, of that city, a transcript, written with 
pencil, of the proceedings of the conventions of 
1855-1864, along with statistical tables showing, 
with some omissions, the status of the organiza- 
tion during the years from 1855 to 1904. Mr. Stein- 
berg, who was at one time Secretary of St. Bona- 
venture Society of Milwaukee, made this copy about 
1900, in which year he also had facsimile prints 
made of the cover and of sundry pages of the 
original Proceedings of the years 1855-65.) 

Since the text of the proceedings of the earliest 
conventions of the C. V. is practically unknown, we 
present herewith a literal translation of the “‘Proto- 
koll” of the first convention, held at Baltimore in 
1855, and a summary of the second, which met in 
Buffalo in 1856. The two are combined chiefly for 
the reason that the record of the first convention 
permits only an inadequate understanding of the 
organization as it was and functioned. For the 
first gathering left the federation only loosely or- 


ganized, it being found necessary to instruct the 


delegates to notify the Secretary within three months 
after adjournment whether or not the societies they 
represented elected to affiliate with the C. V. More- 
over, the Constitution as adopted at Baltimore needs 
must be ratified and the By-Laws augmented. Un- 
der the circumstances the year 1855-56 proved a 
critical year for the C. V., as will be seen later. 
Combined, the proceedings of the two first gather- 
ings will show how the federation emerged from 
this crisis, prepared to enter upon its career of 
Catholic activity. 


The proceedings of the first convention read: 


Book OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
GERMAN RoMAN CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN, 
organized in Baltimore, Md., A. D. 1855. 


G. uieasetegs Secty., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Proceedings of the First Central Meeting in St. Alphonsus 
School Hall in Baltimore, April 15, 1855. 


1. The assembly constituted itself at 5 o’clock P. M. Mr. 
George Deuther of Buffalo was chosen temporary Chairman 
and Mr. J. P. Buch of Pittsburgh temporary Secretary. 
Thereupon the representatives of the societies expressed 
themselves concerning the purpose of their coming together. 

2. Mr. Deuther then called for the testimonials and cre- 
dentials of the representatives. The following societies were — 
represented : 

1. Deutsch-rémisch-katholischer Unterstiitzungs Verein, 
St. Louis, by John Amend, President; 2. St. mee iq 
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Gesellschaft of Rochester, by Joseph Schutte; 3. St, Joseph's 
Gesellschaft of Rochester, by Ludwig Ernst; 4. 5t. Petrus 
Verein, Rochester, by Georg Messmer, Secretary; 9. St. 
Alphonsus Gesellschaft, Buffalo, by Georg Deuter ; 6. St. 
Joseph’s Liebesbund, Washington, by Peter Ruster; 7. St. 
Johannes Verein, Allentown, by Alois Hildebrandt; 8. St. 
Bonifatius Wohlthatigkeits-Gesellschaft, by Magnus Seg- 
ner; 9. St. Michael’s Unterstittzungs-Verein, Birmingham, 
by Michael End; 10. St. Philomena Wohlthatigkeits 
Verein, Pittsburgh, by John P. Buch; 11. St. Michael’s 
Verein, Buffalo, by Franz Haeffner; 12. St. Alphonsus 
Wohlthatigkeits-Verein, Pittsburgh, by Anton Meyer ; 1S: 
St. Valentin’s Hilfs-Verein, Allegheny, Pa. by Caspar 
Bauer; 14. St. Alphonsus Gesellschaft, Baltimore, Md., by 
Anton Blattau; 15. St. Georgius Gesellschaft, Baltimore, 
Md., by John Mauser; 16. St. Peter’s Gesellschaft, Balti- 
more, Md., by Franz Mueller; 17, St. Stephanus Gesell- 
schaft, Baltimore, Md.. by Franz Mueller. 


3. Motion was then made and seconded that a committee 
of five be appointed to nominate officers for the regular 
meeting. The chairman, Mr. G. Deuter of Buffalo, ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen: John Amend of St. 
Louis, Ludwig Ernst of Rochester, John Peter Buch of 
Pittsburgh, Anton Blattau of Baltimore, and Peter Ruster 
of Washington. Hereupon the meeting adjourned till Mon- 
day the 16th. 


Monday, April 16, 9 o’clock A. M.: 1. The meeting hav- 
ing been opened, the names of representatives were read. 
The majority were present. The minutes of the preceding 
meeting were read and accepted.—2. The committee re- 
ported, recommending the following gentlemen as officers: 
Anton Blattau, of Baltimore, President; John Amend, St. 
Louis, and Anton Meyer, of Pittsburgh, Vice-Presidents ; 
J. P. Buch, of Pittsburgh, and G. Messmer, of Rochester, 
Secretaries. They immediately took over their offices — 
3. Louis Ernst, of Rochester, presented the motion that we 
organize a “Central Verein von deutsch r6misch-katho- 
lischen Unterstiitzungs-Vereinen”. Carried.—4. The same 
delegate further moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the President to formulate a draft of a Consti- 
tution: Carried—5. Moved by Mr. Deuter of Buffalo that 
the meeting adjourn until 4 o'clock P. M. Adjournment 
carried. 


April 16th. 4 o’clock in the evening: 1. The minutes 
were read and approved. Continuation of voting on the 
Constitution; all paragraphs approved to the end. Adjourn- 
ment until 2 o’clock P. M. [next day]. 


2 o'clock afternoon [April 17]: 1. It was moved to dis- 
charge the first committee. Carried—2. On further motion 
a new committee was named to draft By-Laws to the Con- 
stitution. This consists of Messrs. G. Messmer, of Roches- 
ter, Anton Meyer, of Pittsburgh, and Franz Mueller, of 
Baltimore. This committee was approved. Adjournment 
until the 18th, 9 o’clock in the morning. 


April 18. Morning, 9 o’clock: 1. The minutes were read 
and approved.—2. Mr. Deuter of Buffalo moved that if 
anything were lacking in the By-Laws, any member should 
have the right to all attention thereto. Carried.—3. There- 
upon vote on the By-Laws followed; after 12 o’clock the 
meeting adjourned until 2 o'clock P. M. 


2 o’clock in the afternoon: 1. Continuation of voting 
until the end.—2. Resolved that thanks be expressed to St. 
Alphonsus Gesellschaft of Baltimore for the present of 
rosettes made to the representatives——3. Resolved that a 
committee be appointed to submit the Constitution to the 
clergy; it consists of Messrs, Deuter and Blattau. Adjourn- 
ment until 7 o’clock in the evening. 


7 o'clock P. M.: 1. Resolved, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft a travelling-card for general use; it is com- 
posed of Messrs. Blattau of Baltimore, Deuter of Buffalo, 
and the Corresponding Secretary (G. Messmer).—2. Re- 
solved, that a committee edit the By-Laws and have them 

rinted; it is composed of Messrs. Deuter of Buffalo and 
a, is Ernst and Jos. Schutte of Rochester—3. Buffalo was 
___ chosen as next convention city by a majority of votes— 
__ 4. The date of the next Central convention is the first Sun- 


~ 


day after Easter, 1856.—5. Election of officers: Presiden} 
Anton Blattau, Baltimore; Vice-Presidents, John Amen 
St. Louis, and Anton Meyer, Pittsburgh; Correspondin) 
Secretary, John G. Fleddermann, Baltimore; Recordin) 
Secretary, G. Messmer, Rochester.—Adjournment until tc | 
morrow, 4 o'clock P. M. 


April 19th. 4 o'clock afternoon: 1. Minutes read an} 
approved.—2. Resolved that the President has the righ} 
if any of the elected officers shall find it impossible to at) 
tend the next meeting—either because his respective societ} 
is unwilling to affiliate with the Central Verein, or bea 
the officer is ill, or has died, or shall not arrive on time—| 
to appoint another C. member to take his place.—3. Re 
solved, that if possible each representative be supplied wit! 
10 copies of the printed proceedings of the German Roma 
Catholic C. Verein. 


4, Resolved, that all-representatives present, within thre 
months, i. e., by July 20, incl., advise the Correspondin; 
Secretary, J. G. Fleddermann, at Baltimore, by mail 
whether their respective societies will or will not affiliat 
with the D. R. K. C. Verein, founded April 16, 1855, in 
Baltimore. 


5. Resolved, that, after the Recording Secretary shall haw 
entered the minutes in the book and shall have collectec 
and carefully put in order all other writings, books, docu 
ments, testimonials and credentials, he shall forward then 
for safe keeping to the present President, A. Blattau, ir 
Baltimore. 


6. Resolved, that the President and Secretary shall, with: 
out fail, appear, as already determined, at the Central meet: 
ing on the first Sunday after Easter of the year 1856 wit 
all books, writings and other effects which are the property 
of the C. Verein—7. Resolved that the President shal 
annually call the members of the C. V. to meeting by letter 
in accordance with the resolutions of the last [preceding] 
meeting, stating the time and place precisely—8. Resolved 
that the President shall never open a- convention without 
having waited for the representatives 30 days from the 
date of the Post Office cancellation on the invitations sent 
out from his place of residence, i. e., he must notify the 
representatives fully 30 days before the meeting. 

Thus was the first convention conducted. When 
the delegates left Baltimore, however, the organiza- 
tion was established, as it were, in principle only, 
having barely begun to function. _As a matter of 
fact nothing would be more misleading than the 
observation, based on a cursory reading, of these 
proceedings and of those of the next convention, 
that the organization mustered the same strength 
in 1855 and 1856, since at the first 17 societies were 
represented, while at the second 14 had sent dele- 
gates, and two others written statements of affilia- 
tion. | This would, on the face of it, imply that 
practically the same units were actively interested in 
the two first years. The fact, however, is quite 
different. _A study of the proceedings reveals the 
strange circumstance that of the 17 original so- 
cieties but ten sent delegates to the Buffalo conven- 
tion and one a declaration of membership, thu: 
leaving but eleven of the original societies in the 
ranks, units failing to obtain or retain affiliatior 
being located in Rochester, Allentown, Baltimore 
and Allegheny. The defections were, however, al 
most completely made up by additions from Ba ti 
more, Erie, Allegheny, Rochester and Dansvill 
(N. Y.). Oddly enough St. Alphonsus Societ 
of Baltimore, which had been host to the first con 
vention, is not recorded as a constituent society i 
the Buffalo Proceedings, nor is Mr. Anton 
tau, its one-time delegate and elected Presid 
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ihe C. V., listed as present on that occasion. Hence 
t is that in the proceedings of the convention of 1856 
dr. John Amend of St. Louis, elected First Vice- 
resident in 1855, is named as President, func- 
ioning until the election of officers had taken place. 


While these failures to affiliate on the one hand, 
md the relative gains on the other indicate the 
aardships with which the young organization was 
orced to contend—circumstances which only a 
tudy of the Proceedings of the Buffalo conven- 
ion could reveal—the latter at the same time offer 
ihe first information as to the strength and date of 
origin of the component units. The following sum- 
mary supplies this valuable information: 


Name of Society Delegate 
St. Philomena Wobhlthatigkeits Gesellschaft zu 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Seber 
St. Alphonsus Gesellschaft, Buffalo, N. Y....... 
St. Michael’s Verein, Buffalo, N. Y............... 
St. Ludgerus Gesellschaft, Baltimore, Md..... 
St. Johannes Verein, Allegheny, Pa................. 
St. Georgius Verein, Erie, Pa............... Bes 
St. Alphonsus Verein, Rochester, N. Y.. 
Ste .Bbonifacius, Birmingham, Pa__............. me 
St. Michael’s Verein, Birmingham, Pa........... 
St. Louis Unterst. Verein, St. Louis, Mo....... 
St. Bonifacius Verein, Rochester, N. Y......... 
St. Peters, Rochester, N ats 
St. Paulus Verein, Baltimore, Md... 
St. Bonifacius, Dansville, N. Y 
St. Alphonsus Wohlthatigkeits Verein, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
16. St. Joseph’s Liebesbund, Washington, D. C... 


Franz Haefner 


John Amend 


Geo. Messmer 
John Mauser 


Oe WIR SOR IHU Who 
2 


Delegate 


Affiliation 


This summary shows the 16 societies composing 
the C. V. in 1856 distributed over ten cities in four 
‘states and the District of Columbia, with a total 
membership of something over 2,000 and joint re- 
sources of about $11,000, the precise figures not 
being given since the two units last listed presented 
no report. 


The routine of this convention was more volumi- 
nous than that of the Baltimore gathering. The 
ore significant actions of the meetings, that were 
ore or less a development of the beginnings made 
a year before, follow: 


The following officers were elected: President, Franz 
aefner, Buffalo; First and Second Vice-Presidents, Jo- 
seph Hoffmann, Rochester, N. Y., and Johann Peter Buch, 
ittsburgh Pa.; Corresponding Secretary, Christian Wick- 
mann, Buffalo; Recording Secretary, Franz Schlaudecker, 
Erie, Pa.; Treasurer, Johann Mauser, Baltimore, Md. 


The convention decreed that the officers should not receive 
a fixed salary, but must present a bill for “business trans- 
acted directly in the interest of the C. V.,” whereupon 
F aequate compensation” should be allowed. 


In promotion of one of the chief purposes of the organ- 
zation, the convention approved of cards for members leav- 
ng their place of residence.—Certain uniform regulations 
applying to the award of sick benefits were ratified —Print- 

ng of Proceedings, establishing the order of business, and 

imilar routine matters were decided—The Proceedings 
Avere ordered printed in the Aurora, of Buffalo, and the 

Catholic German language papers were to be requested 
ablish them also.—Per capita collections totaled $202.00, 
inst which expenses had accrued totaling $50.54, so that 
lance of $151.46 remained in the treasury. 


‘0 items deserve special mention. The con- 
ion adopted as the seal of the C. V. a draw- 
f the Holy Family, to be encircled by the name 


Johann Peter Buch 
Christ Wickmann 
Johann Meuser 
John Peter Buch 
Franz Schlaudecker 
Joseph Hoffmann 
John Tragesser 
John Tragesser 


Fr. Jos. Th. Maier 


Friedrich Duerr 
announced by letter 


announced by letter 


of the organization. When executed, the seal bore 
also the image of a dove, symbolizing the Holy 
Spirit. Further, the annual dues were set at 10 
cents per member, with the following interesting 
provision : 


“Each affiliated society is to pay as many times 10 cents 
as it has members; the necessary expenses of the C. V. 
are to be defrayed out of these contributions, provided, 
however, that tue expenses are to be prorated upon the 
various societies. Further be it resolved that, if a money 
surplus remains, the proper share shall be returned to each 
delegate for his society (i. e, to the Treasurer, or whom- 
ever the society may designate); however, the money so 
returned shall always be placed and kept in a ‘Fund of the 
D. R. K. C. V’ and shall be availble for no other pur- 
pose than that expressly designated by the C. V.”—The con- 


Members Resources 


Date of Organization Date of Incorporation 


232 $1,876.35 Jan. 1, 1849 June 16, 1849 
240 412.07 May 6, 1849 Jan. 21, 1851 
127 525.00 April 181842. > See eee ees 
79 488.97 Jan., 1849 Jan., 1849 
355 2,854.69 Jan. 1, 1848 Jan., 1848 
63 300.00 June 10, 1852 not ine, 
55 429.00 Aug. 2, 1854 not inc, 
135 400.00 June 5, 1854 not inc, 
100 1,000.00 June 9, 1849 July 20, 1849 
300 795.39 Nov. 13, 1847 Nov. 13, 1847 
150 600.00 June 5, 1855 not inc, 
101 758.86 June 1, 1852 1853 

70 206.16 June 4, 1855 1855 

23 135.95 Mar. 30, 1852 not inc. 


vention formulated certain provisions to carry .out this 
decision. 


We have here, it would seem, a far-sighted pro- 
vision intended to enable the C. V. as such, and the 
affiliated societies as members of the C. V., to 
undertake specific tasks for which this larger Cath- 
olic movement might claim support. One can 
readily see the democratic principle in practice in 
the reassigning of the surplus to the contributing 
units; and on the other hand the emphasis laid on 
solidarity by the restriction that the reallotted funds 
be kept intact for common purposes. A basis was 
thus provided for common action, without which 
basis, and without the spirit influencing its estab- 
lishment, the C. V. would probably not have been 
able later to approach as effectively as it did some 
of the tasks to which it devoted itself, as, for in- 
stance, immigrant welfare work. 


Altogether, the summary of the Proceedings of 
the first two conventions of the C. V. evidently 
shows the representatives of the young organ- 
ization as a purposeful group, willing to overcome 
difficulties in the pursuit of a noble cause, and eager 
to promote that solidarity which has remained one 
of the Central Verein’s chief characteristics. The 
Proceedings record no addresses; they constitute a 
report of motions and action thereon, of elections, 
of essential convention routine. But through this 
routine one may perceive the central purpose: the 
pursuit of what is today known as Catholic Ac- 
tion—organized Catholic lay activity, marked by 
energy and sane optimism, devoted to the cause 
of religion and charity in the spirit of the Church. 


A. FoR: 


e 
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My Pioneer Life in the Great 
Forest in NorthernWisconsin 
and 
My Pleasure Trip to New Orleans’ 

Vv 


The tail sawyer, whose place was at the tail 
end of the log-carriage, was under the order and 
control of the head sawyer, whose place was at 
the head by the saw. As there was too much 
noise to hear anything all orders and instructions 
from the head sawyer were conveyed to the tail 
sawyer first by a sharp shrill whistle to call his 
attention and then by signs made with the hand 
and fingers. Every thing worked beautiful, 
worked like a clock in fact. All details were at- 
tended to promptly and quickly and all the men 
seemed to be interested in the work. But there 
was nothing in all that for me. I knew that I 
could not undertake to fill any of those places. 

Just as I had arrived at that conclusion and was 
feeling lowspirited and discouraged because my 
chance seemed very small, a man came through 
the door in the end of the building and walked 
through the passage between the logs and down 
a few steps past the elevated floor to where there 
was a large pully, which I had noticed before and 
wondered why it did not move as it had the belt 
on. The man, however, soon made it move. He 
took hold of a lever and gave it a pull and the 
pully started and with it an axle that was con- 
nected with it and to which the end of the long 
chain; which I had also noticed laying on the 
floor, was fastened. 

The chain wound around the axle and came 
crawling into the mill like a great long snake. I 
went to the door and looked down the slide and 
there a great big log came moveing up the slide. 
A large iron hook at the end of the chain had 
been driven into the log on top near the end and 
as long as that hook held the log had to keep 
moveing. J remained at the door and watched 
the proceeding with considerable interest. 

When the log passed me I saw that it was one 
of those big ones that a good size man could 
hardly turn over. It had to move, however, as 
_ long as that man held his lever, but when the 
front end of the log had reached a line even with 
the saws he gave a pull on the lever in the oppo- 
site direction and the log stopped at once. This 
_ was a feature of millwork which I had not seen 
before and one that interested me more than any 
of other work. Hence I concluded to get a 
talk to that man if possible; but in the mill no 


n the lath-trail constructed along-side 
-slide for to walk on. I sat down on 


uld hold a conversation, so I walked down — 


that big hook and draging the’ chain after him 
He was quite young and good looking too, but 
tall and stout built. 


He saluted me very pleasantly and said “are you) 
traveling young fellow?” Yes, I said, I have been} 
traveling but I would like to quit that now if I could} 
get something to do here. “Would you like to be af 
log-jacker? that is my title,” he said, with a laugh. 
Oh, yes, I answered, but I suppose it is hard workj 
to roll those big logs in the mill. ‘‘Not at all,” he 
said, “I am going to get a big one now and you can 
go along up and try it yourself”. Then he took up 
a long thin pole with a pike and hook in the end and 
jumped on the logs. He soon got the one he wanted} 
and brought it to the slide, then he took his maul 
and drove the hook in and said, “come on,” and wef 
started to go up the slide. “Well,” I said, “it is 
really no use for me to experiment with it because, 
even if I would be able to do it, the place is filled, 
I suppose.” “I am not so sure of that,” he said. 
“Of course I do not know, but the man who relieves 
me at 12 o’clock tonight wants to quit as he is sick 
but whether or not he has told the boss about it I 
could-not say.” By that time we had got in the door 
and conversation had to stop. I sat my carpet bag 
down by the door and went on with my new found 
friend to where his log-pulling machine stood. He 
took such trouble to show me how the lever had to 
be held to make it work and how to stop it; that I 
could not refrain from thinking that he, at that time, 
felt sure that I would be his partner in the log “jack-| 
ing” business. When the log came up on the level 
platform and was moving on towards us he said, 
“now watch,” and he kept his eyes steady on the log 
until it reached to within about a foot of the end of 
the platform; then he gave the lever a quick jerk 
forward and the log stopped at once. “There, so 
far it must come but not any further.” iy 


Then he took the cant-hook (as-it was called). 
It was a short, heavy, handspike in which there was 
an opening chiseled about in the middle which held 
the end of a large steel hook by a bolt being put 
through the wood and the end of the hook. ‘The 
hook had a shape like a sickle but very much larger 
and sharp pointed at the end which was to catch 
the log. He placed the end of the handspike on t 
of the log, at about the middle, then he put the ho 
to the log as far down as it was possible to rea 
and gave it a little jerk so that the sharp point w 
through the bark and took a good hold in the w 
“Now,” he said, “put your shoulder under the ¢ 
hook and see how easy you can roll that big | 
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juit and white shirt and went about in a manner 
hat indicated authority. So when we got in the 
oor I asked my friend who that young man was. 
\Why,” he said, “that is Mr. Jones, the boss; he 
\omes around two or three times a day to take a look 
bout in the mill. He is the man you will have to 
ypeak to.” 


As it was not possible to talk to him in the mill 
o as to be understood, I went down the slide and 
‘round to the front of the mill, determined to 
yatch him as he came out; I knew that he could not 
‘et away from the mill in any other direction. I 
nat down on a small pile of timber near the door 
“nd waited, I must say very anxiously, for Mr. 
ones to come along. I had set my mind so firmly 
m that log-jacking job now that I would be greatly 
ilisappointed if I should fail to get it. In fact, it 
eemed to me to be the only suitable place in the 
paill for me; the one I liked the best, at least. 
Finally Mr. Jones came out and I at once stepped 
orward with my carpet bag in the hand and said 
cood evening. He returned my salute very pleas- 
ently and stopped. Of course he could see on me 
that I had something on my mind and so he turned 
»0 me with both hands in his pockets and smiled, 
und I stated my business at once. I told him that 
_ had come to Oconto to try to get work and I 
would like to get a job in his mill. He looked at 
me and said, “you never did work in a sawmill 
yefore, I can see that.” “No,” I said, “I never was 
uway from home before.” “Well, then, what do 
wou suppose you can do in a mill?” “TI can pull 
yogs, sir,’ I answered. “My young fellow,” he said, 
this mill runs night and day and each set of men 
must work half of the night and half of the day; 
that is the set that relieves those at work now must 
surn out at 12 o’clock tonight. Now if it should hap- 
pen to be a pitch dark night; perhaps raining and 
‘hundering; you would have to get logs in the mill 
anyhow, it does not stop for bad weather; and you 
ust also bring in the kind of logs required and to do 
“hat you often have to get across the logs away to 
-he other side of the pond, .how would you like that 
pn a pitch dark night?” “I would not care about 
that,’ I said. “But if you should fall in the pond, 
hat then?” “Well, sir, I would get wet, but that 
ould be all; I would easily get out again,” I said, 
and laughed at it. Mr. Jones looked as if he was 
surprised at my answer and then asked me where I 
aad learned to ride logs and swim and I told him 
hat there was a river running through the settlement 
where my father lived. ‘Well, you will do,” he 
said. “I will hire you. Tonight at 12 o’clock you 
‘can commence.” ‘Then he took a small book out of 
is pocket and wrote a few words on a page, tore 
t out and handed it to me and said, “take it to the 
ady at the boarding house over there and she will 
‘give you a room and supper.” 


nd so I hired out for the first time in my life 
as a log-jacker in a mill, work which I had 
ver even seen before that afternoon. But then I 
1, as it appeared, made my own choice I had 
t in my mind; that place would suit me and 


™ 


my success in getting it looked very much like a 
victory over obstacles which I expected would stand 
in my way. Besides being young I was small. 
Smaller than either of the boys I had seen at the 
lath-mill. Therefore it seemed strange, even to me, 
that Mr. Jones should take me to fill the place of a 
man. But he was satisfied with my answers to his 
questions, I suppose, hence said, “you will do,” with 
a sort of quiet smile while he wrote in his book. I 
had occupied my mind so much about getting the 
job that I had not thought of asking him what pay 
I would get. But my mind was quite easy though on 
that subject. I knew that if I done the work right I 
would get the pay that was given for such work. 


The boarding house, which was not more than 
about 120 yards from the mill, was a large frame 
building built on the plan of a hotel. I was so elated 
over my success that I had to talk to some one about 
it. Before I reached the mill the whistle blew and 
when I looked back toward the boarding house I saw 
a lot of men coming out of there and walking to- 
wards the mill. The object of this was not clear to 
me at the time; but I soon got to understand it. Just 
after I got upstairs these men also came up and 
scattered about, each to his particular place, and 
those who had been at work, head and tail sawyers, 
all went down stairs and left the mill. Hence I 
saw that this was a rule by which the men at work 
are relieved long enough to eat their supper and 
the mill not being stopped. My friend I did not 
find in the mill but his old partner was there attend- 
ing to the work. He was a big man, even bigger 
than my friend, and did not look to me to be sick. I 
remained about the mill until that set of men came 
back from supper and then I hastened to tell my 
friend about my success and he said he had already 
heard it and was glad of it; because that elephant, 
as he called him, was a very mean chap and had. 
often treated him bad. 


I loitered about in the mill for a while after I 
had my supper and went out on the logs several 
times with my partner just to see how I could get 
along at night. It was not a very dark night, how- 
ever, hence it was not a fair trial which I found out 
later on. But as long as I was in the mill I pulled 
every log in and got to understand that part of the © 
work tolerably well. At last my partner said, “You 
had better go to your room now and get some sleep © 
or you will be so sleepy tonight that you will get a 
ducking sure; and that would be ugly, don’t you 
think so?” and I did, and took his advice at once. — 


My room, being at the end of that long hall, was 
easy to find and my bed was also easy to locate as 
my room-mate was already in the only other bed in 
the room and he was engaged in a sort of snoring 
that sounded like the growl of some wild animal 
and gave me fair warning not to meddle with him. 
A few minutes later I passed into the land of dreams 
myself and probably joined in the chorus with my 
room-mate, too. ; 


Whether I did or not I can’t say; but if so I know ‘ 


that I was not half through with my part of the 
concert when I was aroused by a tremendous racket 


a 


-_@ 
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: | 
of a gong being hammered lively by some one at | side of the pond as my partner had told me was} 


the foot of the stairs. I sat up in bed at once and 


commenced to rub my eyes with both hands and 
look about in the dark room quite bewildered. For 
a moment it was impossible for me to remember 
where I was. My sleep had been so short and cut 
off so suddenly that I could not collect my thoughts. 
The spell was soon broken, however. My room- 
mate jumped out of bed and commenced to dress, 
doors opened and closed along the hall and men 
walked down the stairs; then it dawned on my mind 
that I was now a log-jacker and that I, too, had to 
get up and go to work and supply the mill. ‘That 
made me jump out quick ; my room-mate had already 
left and there was a chance that I would be late. 
But it was the hardest task I ever had, to force my- 
self into something like my usual lively wide awake 
mood at that early hour. I had never before been 
required to rise until my mother had breakfast ready 
and I felt that my job was not as pleasant and agree- 
able as I had imagined. In fact, I would not, at 
that moment, have cared if somebody else was the 
log-jacker and I could go to bed and finish my 
sleep. But I had undertaken it and now had to do 
it. So I stumbled out into the hall, half asleep, and 
down stairs, along the big hall until I came to the 
entrance to the dining-room. ‘There were a few men 
yet at the table eating breakfast. But I had no 
appetitite for breakfast and went right on to the 
mill. -I met my partner at the head of the logslide 
and he said, “well, I be blowed if you don’t look like 
an owl in daytime when the sun is shining on him; 
what is the matter, young man?” Oh, I said, those 
people over there at the boarding house disturbed 
my sleep with their confounded racket they made on 
that big milk-pan at the foot of the stairs. I guess 
they thought that was very funny but I didn’t. 
“Well, you will soon get used to that,” he said, 
“and you see I had an idea that you would be some- 
what put out by that noise on your first night so I 
have filled the mill with good big logs which will 
give you plenty of time to wake up before you need 
to go on the pond; that is if it don’t take you too 
long’’; and then he laughed and ran down the slide 
before I could thank him for his kindness. 


I soon came to myself after my partner had left 
me. ‘The responsibility which now rested upon me 
left no room for sleepiness or drowsiness. I was 
particularly anxious to know how hard I really had 
to work, under ordinary circumstances, to keep the 
mill supplied with such logs as the sawyers wanted. 
Hence I commenced at once, when one had been 
rolled on the carriage, to roll the others over until 
I had room to pull a log through between them. 
Then went to the pulley, threw back the lever that 
releases the cogwheel, picked up the big hook and 
started off down the slide pulling the chain after me 
like an old hand at the business. It was a very 
_ pleasant night, though tolerable dark now. ‘There 
_ was no wind to hold the logs over on the opposite 


>. 
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sometimes the case. At the foot of the slide I 
picked up the long pole and jumped on the logs; 
really more for to see if logs are harder to ride in 
the dark than in daytime, but I found that there} 
was no difference. ‘They would roll if they got a) 
chance but they could be stopped just as easily.} 
The only difference there was of any importance} 
was caused by pieces of flood-wood and loose bark} 
in the water among the logs. It was difficult, in the] 
dark, to distinguish between such stuff and loge 
and to make a mistake and step on it was equal to 
jumping off into the pond. It meant a ducking. But 
on that tour I did not have to take any risks of that} 
kind. I could reach the logs from the bank with 
my pole and so went through that tour without any 
mishaps and kept the mill supplied quite easily, and 
when my partner relieved me at 12 o’clock next 
day I also had the mill filled and was not tired, either, 
So my first tour was finished and I went to the 
boarding house quite satisfied. I knew now that I 
was able to do the work. I had kept the mill sup- 
plied on that tour and had plenty of time to spare. 
Of course, with the troubles caused by strong wind 
from the bay keeping the logs over on the opposite 
side of the pond, I had no experience yet, but I had 
no fear on that source. As a log rider I was an 
expert, that I knew. .... 


Mr. Larson describes the setting of the mill, the 
mill-pond and other details, and continues : 


The next night, when my tour came on, I was in 
a much better condition and spirit than the night 
before. This time I even woke up when the whistle 
blew at the mill, which I was told was always be- 
fore they commenced to hammer the gong at the 
foot of the stairs ; but I did not hear it the first night. 
This time I also went to the table and ate a little and 
drank a cup of coffee. But I could not eat a meal 
such as would last until the next morning. But I 
noticed that there were some others that did not 
relish such early breakfast and they cut off big 
chunks of beef or pork as suited them best and then 
took a couple big slices of bread and took it along 
to the mill; and as I remembered how hungry I felt 
before breakfast time (6 a. m.) on my first tour, I 
also took a good lunch with me to the mill. When 
I met my partner he said, “Oh, this time you look | 
better, more pleased, they did not disturb you quite 
as bad this time, I suppose, eh?” No, I said, i, 
woke up by the mill-whistle this time. “Of course,” | 
he said, “I knew you would soon get used to it.” 
And so I did. ‘Tour after tour, day after day, I stuck 
to my job, and the longer I worked at it the more 
used I got to everything, getting up at midnight 
included. And so with the work at the mill. When 
I had been at it some eight or ten days I was per- 
fectly master over all and everything connected with 
my job. And I was so proud of my skill and satis. 
fied with my place that I would not have traded 
with any of those employed inside of the mill; no 
pay and I did not, at that time, know what I was 
even a head-sawyer, though they received such big 
going to have. . 7 ae 
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the Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
resident, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

‘rst Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
vex: 

vecond Vice-President, Joseph Adler, New York, N. Y. 

hird Vice-President, Frank Saalfeld, Salem, Oregon. 

‘ourth Vice-President, Mrs. §. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill, Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

qeneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

,ssistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

reasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mlarshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

“rustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia; Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

Che Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Leo Henkel, Ill.; H. Dittlinger, Tex.; Jos. 
Berning, Ohio; and Chas. F. Hilker, Ind. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 

be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 

endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Archbishop of St. Louis 
to the C. C. V. of A. 


Archbishop’s House 
St. Louis 


July 19, 1930. 
I am delighted to hear that the Catholic Central 
Verein of America is about to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee of its foundation. 

For fifty of these seventy-five years I have been 
conversant with the organization and for the last 
twenty-five years, intimately so. My appreciation 
sof its work, purposes and character grows with the 


structure, and social justice and just laws and decent 
Christian living than at any past time. 

The Church calls you today, the Church needs you 
—needs you more than in any past age; and I know 
that the Central Society will not fail to respond to 
the call and will not fail its mother, the Church. 

+ Joun J. GLENNON, 


Archbishop of Saint Louis. 


ulda Bishops’ Conference 

to the C. V. 

The Prince Bishop 

of Breslau 
Breslau, June 17,1930. 

To the Management and the Central Bureau 
of the Catholic Central Verein 
in St. Louis: 

Information concerning the celebration, about to 
be observed, of the continued existence, for 75 
years, of the Central Verein, provides the Fulda 
Bishops’ Conference a longed-for and welcome occa- 
sion to speak a word of most cordial and grateful 
recognition for the activity, so replete with bless- 
ings, of this Society. 

Our gratitude goes out in particular to the admir- 
able charitable activity which the Society, now 
honored while commemorating its Diamond Jubilee, 
has devoted to all the dioceses of our country dur- 
ing the terrible years of most frightful visitation 
that had come over Germany. God alone knows how 
many benefactions have been thus directed to poor 
families and starving children, into how many thou- 
sands consolation and courage and trust in God have 


a 
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‘thereby been instilled, and how many priests owe 


sincere thanks to the quiet beneficence of the Cen- 
tral Verein. 

There is another consideration also which obli- 
gates the German Catholics to gratitude towards the 
Central Verein. The conduct, ever ready for sac- 
rifice and ever intelligent, of the management of the 


growing years. 

Some years ago I wrote a letter regarding the 
endowment of the Central Bureau, and in that letter 
‘I referred to the work of the Bureau, which is in- 
deed the work of the entire Society. It is not nec- 
‘essary to repeat what I then wrote, only this, that 
now I feel as the Bureau has reached its endowment 
and the Society its diamond jubilee, there is room 
for heartiest congratulations. You have fought a 
good fight and have succeeded, but the success that 
marks these seventy-five years is only an omen, 1 
hope, of the greater success that will come to you 
during the coming years. 

If there be those who say that your Society was 
German-American in its origin and largely so in its 
growth, and it now might well yield to the newer 1n- 
fluences that obtain, you can remind such people 
that then you were not only German and American, 
but above all things you were Catholic; and that 
while specific German thought may wane, your 
Catholic life and activity should and must grow more 
and more. That it will, I feel certain, because such 
have been the splendid equipment, traditions and zeal 
of your Society that because of them you can strike 
more valiant blows for the home and the social 


Central Verein, has caused the relations between the 
Catholics of the Old and the New World to become 
more intimate and more cordial. ‘This does not 
apply only to the days of war-time distress, which 
inflicted such grievous wounds upon the regard of 
the other nations for our country, but also to the 
time following the war. ‘The letters and publica- 
tions of the Central Verein radiate a feeling of a 
solidarity of interests and of soul-relationship which 

affects us in an exceptionally beneficent manner. 

It is not my task to evaluate the merits acquired 
by the Central Verein with respect to Catholic life 
in America itself; they may be judged by those in 
the midst of throbbing American life. But my 
heart impels me to give faithful and most cordial 
expression to the emotions of gratitude which our 
country owes the Catholics of America. 

May God’s blessing assure to the Central Verein 
in future also most bountiful success for the good. 
of our Holy Church. 

In faithful esteem, 
The Chairman of the 
Fulda Bishops’ Conference, 
A, Carp, BERTRAM 
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Pius IX to the Central Verein 
(July, 1866) 

Within recent decades the Central Verein has 
offered the Holy See numerous proofs of devotion 
and has received from Rome more than generous 
appreciation. Participants in pilgrimages have been 
cordially welcomed by Pius X and Pius XI. Bene- 
dict XV and Pius XI, the former in 1919, the 
latter in 1925, have addressed to our organization 
communications far more gracious and commenda- 
tory than our efforts warranted. ‘The personal rep- 
resentatives of the Holy Father, their Excellencies 
the Apostolic Delegates, Archbishops Falconio, 
Bonzano and Fumasoni-Biondi, have by attendance 
at a number of conventions since 1907 and by letter 
and word of mouth expressed the fatherly solicitude 
of several Pontiffs for our society and its endeavors. 

Evidences of the benevolent attitude of the Holy 
See toward our movement have thus become so fre- 
quent that many are inclined either to attach too little 
significance to them, to take them for granted, or 
to attribute them to some combination of circum- 
stances of comparatively recent origin. The thought 
will probably have occurred to but very few: Did 
the Central Verein, now commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of its founding, in its earlier days ap- 
proach the Holy and receive any token of the in- 
terest-of the Sovereign Pontiff in its aims? Yet 
it is a significant fact that, apart from later evi- 
dences of such relations, our federation as early 
as 1866, then in its eleventh year, communicated 
an expression of its homage to Pius IX, and re- 
ceived from that persecuted Pope a most gracious 
brief, conveying paternal commendation and the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

While the brief itself is reproduced in the Pro- 
ceedings of the convention of 1867, held at Pitts- 
burgh, the incidents that led to its being issued are 
recorded in the official report of the meetings held 
in Buffalo on May 20-23, 1866. On May 22, we 
read, the Rev. Sinclair, D. D., pastor of SS. Peter 
and Paul Parish, Rochester, N. Y., addressing the 
meeting, commended the society, and, according to 
e Proceedings, 
elated, for the edification of this society, the origin and 
elopment of the Peter’s Pence, demonstrating hew won- 
ful are the ways of the Lord, who precisely in this im- 
rtant matter employed as His instrument a German-Amer- 
in layman, of Loreto in Pennsylvania, the famous convert 


y. Schroeder, in order to execute for the welfare of 
urch bene seemed impossible in the eyes of human 


address gave rise to extended ‘remarks by 
ert Stoller, O. M. C., Syracuse,?) who 
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the Central Verein compose an address in 
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_ the members of this Society the choicest gift 


Latin, have it signed by the officers and delegates, and for- 
ward it, through the mediation of the Right Rev. John 
Timon, D. D., Bishop of Buffalo, to the Holy Father Pope 
Pius IX.; the purposes of the Central Verein were to be) 
designated therein and the Holy Father humbly peti-! 
tioned to impart to it His Apostolic Blessing.’’) | 

The address, dated May 23, is reprinted in the| 
Proceedings, which further record that, in the after- 


noon of that day: | 
“Rev. P. Norbert Stoller advised the convention that the] 
Rt. Rev. Bishop wished the address to the Holy Father to 
be signed, with designation of place of residence, by the} 
officers and delegates to the 11th General Convention; this 
wish was gladly complied with.” 4) 

The Holy Father’s reply is dated but a few weeks 
later, July 5. As translated from the text printed 
in the Proceedings of the convention of 1867°), it 
reads: 


Brief of the Holy Father, Pope Pius IX, to the 
Right Reverend Bishop of Buffalo 


In reply to the address directed by the Roman 
Catholic Central Verein of America to the Holy 
Father at Its Convention of This Year, Held in 
Buffalo. 


“Venerable Brother, Salutation and Apostolic Bless- 
ing! 

“At a time, Venerable Brother, when godless 
men conspire with such wickedness against the 
Catholic Church, nothing can, in fact, be more de- 
sirable and pleasing than that We should find men 
everywhere, whose earnest aim is the protection and 
defense of our Church. In consequence it caused 
Us no slight joy when your address of May 22 
was received, signed by you and others and express-| 
ing the most profound sentiments of devotion and 
veneration for Us and this Holy See. At the same 
time you informed Us, Venerable Brother, that the 
‘German Roman Catholic Central Verein,’ consist- 
ing of members in every State of the Union, was 
assembled in your city of Buffalo last Pentecost: 
which society pursues as its principal purpose to 
defend and disseminate faith in our Holy Church 
and her saving teachings with zeal and perserver 
ance, as well as to strive against and to oppose 
countless evil sects and fatal errors. . 

“Tn consideration thereof We accord well meri 
praise and thanks to the members of the societ 
named and cordially encourage them to perseve 
in their holy undertaking (in obedience to_ 
ecclesiastical Superiors) and to be ever more. 
more solicitous for the defense and disseminati 
of the Catholic teaching. And we humbl 
the Almighty and Gracious God to pour o: 


blessings of His Divine 
of Our : 
cai 


ecial good 
n Veneratie B 
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The action of the C. V. convention of 1866 and 
ane Papal Brief quoted establish the fact, supported 
ry later evidences, that from its early days our or- 
vanization was deeply attached to Rome and made 
+s attachment known. Having fostered the ‘sentire 
jum ecclesia’ it was prepared to heed the call of a 
eo XIII, a Pius X and a Pius XI to Catholic 
social Action and Catholic Action, and finally to 
merit the praise accorded it by the present glori- 
susly reigning Pontiff, that it had always ‘observed 
ilosely the Papal Documents concerning Catholic 
\ction and the instructions of the Holy See.” 

The Central Verein must continue to foster loyalty 
‘or the successors of St. Peter, realizing that there 
s no alternative but Rome or heresy and paganism. 


Msgr. Oechtering, Retired, on the C. V. 


From across the Atlantic, from Riesenbeck in 

Westphalia, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. H. Oechtering, 
yormerly of Fort Wayne, sends a most cordial ap- 
preciation of the C. V. and its Bureau to Mr. C. 
.. Kunz, Secretary of the Indiana Branch. A dis- 
finguished priest and an author, the Monsignore 
aas carried with him into retirement a gratifying 
memory of the spirit animating the members whom 
ae had opportunity to observe. His letter reads in 
Aart : 
. “During the half century which I spent as pastor of 
6t. Joseph’s parish in La Porte and of St. Mary’s parish, 
fort Wayne, I had the honor of being the Spiritual Direc- 
sor of the local branches of the Central Verein, and had 
sherefore ample opportunity to witness and appreciate their 
work, especially in the field of Christian charity, relief and 
support in sickness and death, and care of widows and 
orphans. 

“I gratefully remember the loyal stand they took in-re- 
gard to parish work, and in willing co-operation with their 
sastors. What that meant in the early days, when con- 
Zregations had to be established and supported, we of the 
dioneer generation know how to value. 

“Forever will their stand be recorded in letters of gold 
on the pages of our history—the uncompromising position 
neld by the Central Verein and its local branches in regard 
-o Christian education and the parochial school system. 

“Last but not least comes the far-reaching and effective 
activity of the Central Verein through its Bureau at St. 
Louis, assisting the Church militant in combating the dan- 
zerous errors and destructive tendencies of modern times, 
which threaten the very existence of religion and the 
sources of Christian life, the rights and liberty of the 
Church and of conscience, the social order and the sanctity 
of marriage, the rights of parents and of the child, the 
very props and stays of the State and the established law 
and order of our beloved country.” , 


_ Msgr. Oechtering’s appreciation will grace the 
records of this the Diamond Jubilee Year of the 


iation our pioneer members and their next succes- 
s found in the hearts of pioneer priests, let 
1em emulate the example of their originals and 
hey too will live in the memory of future genera- 


ons. 


_ Speaking of the Central Verein on a recent occa- 
The Week, an ably edited Catholic review, pub- 
at Bombay, says Central Blatt and Social 
ce treated labor problems “with breadth of 
1 and Christian charity.” 


‘. V. If today some members marvel at the appre- 


Value of the Day Nursery 


The importance and value of the charitable serv- 
ices the Day Nursery renders those, whom to aid is 
its purpose, were well set forth in the New York 
Catholic News not so long ago: 

“It is not easy to exaggerate the good done by a 
Catholic Day Nursery,” says the author of an ar- 
ticle describing a particular New York charity of 
this nature. “Day after day. the children enjoy 
cheerful surroundings and play away to their 
hearts’ content or sleep between the three whole- 
some meals furnished at regular hours. And then 
as they grow older their minds are brought under 
the influence of religion; they learn a few of the 
simple fundamental doctrines of the catechism and 
they begin to practice prayer. In the meanwhile 
their mothers, deprived by death or other misfor- 
tune of the support of the children’s fathers, can 
go with peaceful minds to their daily toil, the re- 
muneration from which will enable them to main- 
tain a decent home. 

“The charity of a nursery is more lasting and 
more widespread,” the article concludes, “than any 
other form of charity we engage in. It goes on 
from day to day for months, sometimes for years, 
benefitting the same objects, and is more ideal for 
the purpose than even splendidly managed orphan 
asylums. It keeps the home intact, it gives the 
mother a certain degree of independence and fur- 
nishes her with every opportunity for promoting 
the ties of love which should bind together the 
members of the family.” 

Even the most enthusiastic friends of the Day 
Nursery would not deny that this charitable institu- 
tion is merely an adjunct or a temporary substitute 
for the home cared for by the mother of a family. 
But, since women have been dragged into industry, 
since even married or widowed women, the mothers 
of families, may be forced by circumstances to work 
for a living outside their household, the Day Nur- 
sery accepts and carries out an obligation incumbent 
on charity, akin to that to which more than once 
noble-minded women of former times devoted them- 
selves by nursing at their breast an infant whose 
mother had passed away. 

The C. V. founded and has conducted St. Eliza- 
beth Settlement at St. Louis for the past fifteen | 
years, primarily for the purpose of demonstrating 
the need of institutions of this nature, and the good 
they do. The Central Bureau has made known its ex- 
periences sedulously and continually ever since the 
opening of this beneficent institution, without, how- 
ever, having thus far been able to influence any other 
group within the C. V. to make a similar effort. The 
chief purpose we had in view in founding the Day 
Nursery has, therefore, not been realized, in spite 
of the fact that as far back as 1916 the President 
of the Central Verein, the late Mr. Jos. Frey, had 
pointed out this institution was, among other things, 
to serve as a prototype. : 


In his Message to the Convention of that year, — 
held at New York, Mr. Frey declared: “It is with 
gratification we note the founding of St. Elizabeth — 
Settlement in St. Louis, achieved by the Central Bus 
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reau. ‘This foundation is a step in the right direc- 
tion. ... Our Women’s Union especially should avail 
itself of the experience gained in St. Louis and 
organize similar institutions wherever needed.” 

Unfortunately, there has been no development 
whatsoever in this direction; naturally this has been 
a disappointing experience to the Bureau staff, 
whose members are convinced both of the necessity 
of day nurseries and that they may accomplish an 
untold amount of good. Nor should anyone imagine 
institutions of this kind to be needed in our great 
cities only. Wherever a larger number of married 
women are obliged through circumstances to work 
for wages in factories and shops, that need exists, 
and a survey will readily reveal whether conditions 
demand or warrant the founding of such an institu- 
tion or not. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Central 
Bureau will gladly grant its assistance to any group 
willing to consider the advisability or desirability of 
founding a Day Nursery. 

BrP ak: 


Have Not Changed at Heart. 

Among the Germans who came to America fol- 
lowing the revolution of 1848 none were more out- 
spokenly atheistical than those who organized the 
Turning Societies. Consequently these organiza- 
tions. were exponents of atheism, and their mem- 
bers considered themselves privileged to attack 
those of their countrymen affiliated with any church. 
Although the Turners of today are much less pug- 
nacious than were their fathers and grandfathers, 
they -still seem willing enough to help propagate 
atheism. A recent official communication from the 
American Turnerbund contained a list of books, of- 
fered for sale by the Lessing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
including among other titles, those of the following 
volumes: 

Thomas Paine, The Age of Reason; J. Lewis McIn- 
tyre, Giordano Bruno; Ernest Renan, Life of Jesus, and 
His Apostles; John W. Draper, History of the Conflict 
Between Religion and Science (the circular says of this 
book: “No more thrilling story of the eternal warfare 
between Bigotry and Truth has ever been written’) ; 
Kersey Graves, The World’s Sixteen Crucified Saviors 
(“It is a book that will astonish even students, while it 
will dismay the orthodox”); T. W. Doane, Bible Myths 
and Their Parallels in Other Religions (“The author 
contends that most of the fundamental features of Chris- 
tianity were borrowed from other religions’); George 
Brandes, Jesus a Myth (“The greatest critic of modern 
times offers a complete and searching study of the evi- 
dence, holds that Jesus never existed as a man, but is a 
wholly legendary figure.”’). 


It is significant that the list contains not one Ger- 
man book, although this year’s “Turnfest” was ad- 
vertised by the American Turnerbund as comprising 
a “German Week in Buffalo, N. Y., from June 24-29, 
1930.” The well-known lines of Horace may, in 
this instance, be varied thus: “Those that cross the 
sea change their language, but not their evil 
thoughts.” 


The pastor of a rural parish in the State of Wis- 
consin, Rev. Jos. Steinhauser, writes us: 

“Your articles on the Farm Question and Federal Farm 
Board are very timely and thought provoking,” 
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Missionary Labors and Mission Needs 


The Catholic world has acclaimed the decision 0) 
the Holy Father to develop as rapidly as feasible ¢ 
native clergy in the various Mission countries. How; 
ever, little thought is given to the obstacles in thi 
way of carrying out these plans. In the first place; 
preparatory seminaries must be erected, ultimately! 
seminaries for the education of those that have per} 
severed and are preparing for the priesthood. Fri 
Emmanuel Behrendt, O. F. M., an American Mis} 
sionary in the province of Shantung, included a few 
remarks on the subject in a recent communicatior 
to the Bureau: . 

“As to myself, thank God, I am still very well, but J 
am rather glad that the school term is drawing to a close 
It was an unusually hard year, trying to establish os 
Seminary. You know that ours is a new Mission, anc 
hence we must build from the bottom up. I believe I car} 
say we have put the Seminary on its feet, as far as the 
classwork and the daily routine is concerned, Since the 
boys came to us from various schools, their standards 
varied greatly. It was this condition that imposed consider- 
able extra labor on me, trying to unify classes and studies.’ 

The Seminary referred to is a modest one-story 
building with a thatch roof. Regarding it Fr. Em- 
manuel writes: 


“From the enclosed snapshot, you will be able to form 
some idea of the grand building we are living in, and 
which we dare to call our Seminary. Of course, it must 
do for the present, and we are, in fact, well satisfied, 
believing that the good Lord will send us sufficient help 
to provide a better building in course of time.” 


The supply of remnants of cotton and linen goods 
sent to us by the friends of the Missions does no 
equal the demands made on the Bureau by the Mis- 
sioners, who know how to make use of pieces of 
goods of sufficient size to provide decent covering 
for children. A recent communication addressed to 
us by Rev. Henry I. Westropp, S. J., now of Jamal- 
pur, India, assures us: 

“Very grateful indeed for the parcels of magazines, 
but especially for the remnants which we were extremely 
glad to get. Parcels of that kind are very welcome, in- 
deed.” 

In closing the Missionary reminds us: 

“T am now twenty-five years a priest, and it is also 
nearly twenty-five years that you are helping me.” 

From the Catholic Times, of London, we learn 
that Fr. Westropp is planning the opening of a 
modernized form of the Reductions, for which the 
Jesuits of Paraguay were so famous in the days 
before their expulsion from all of their Missions 
by certain rationalistic statesmen of the 18th cen- 
tury. About 1,000 acres of land have been taken 
on a perpetual lease with the right of acquiring 
more, if needed. On this land Fr. Westropp will 
settle families of the Santal aboriginal tribe, for 
whose uplift he is working. a 
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Catholics living in comfort, always within reach 
of a well-filled icebox, containing a rich assortme 
of viands, and grocery stores and markets close 
at hand to supply all of their wants, should ocez 
sionally pause and consider how American Mis 
sionaries in distant parts of the world fare. __ 
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Writing to the Bureau from the wilds of India, an 
american-born Jesuit tells of certain phases of his 
xistence : 

“What do I eat, you ask me? My menu is simple. There 
n't a French name to it, that | know of. It consists of 
oiled rice with a copious assortment of gravel and gritty 
arth, while it may be flavored with a fried onion or two. 
feat is exceedingly scarce; only very seldom do the San- 
ils kill a pig or goat. On such occasions I manage to 
rocure a few tattered bits of meat. I say tattered, because 
ve product of Santal slaughtering looks for all the world 
; though it had gone through a hundred revolutions of a 
oncrete mixer or a badly operating threshing machine. 
/£ course, meat cannot be kept for more than a day as it 
ould take feet and walk away in this heat. Eggs, too, 
ce as scarce as hen’s teeth and within twenty-four hours 
1ey show bloody streaks and—some smell! Vegetables are 
nknown. No, wait, I should not have said that. The 
atives strip certain trees of a sour foliage and manufacture 

into some kind of unrecognizable concoction that might, 
nrough its appearance, make you believe it’s spinach. How- 
ver, the taste would soon disillusion you. Milk is as 
zarce as the nth power of x. In fact, there is none. How 
an cows be expected to give milk if they find no food, 
xcept palm branches and old roofs of grass that they pick 
p when there is no one around to drive them away? Bread, 
90, is a luxury. I obtain a few loaves every two or three 
reeks from Bhagalyur, some seventy miles away.” 

This particular Missionary began his labors among 
he Santals, an extremely backward, devil-worship- 
ag tribe, in the spring of this year. His Mission 
comprises approximately 1,600 square miles of ter- 
itory, and he assures us, writing on May 12, that 
1¢ has tramped over every square mile of it since 
us arrival there. “So you see,” he writes, “my 
eal home is my No. 9 pair of shoes. Since March 
2 I have worn out three pairs and many a mile [ 
valked on my toes to save my blistered heels.” The 
Missionary further relates he had visited villages 
vhere the people were so frightened at the approach 
f a white face that they sought refuge in the 
hickets. or hid themselves in their mud huts. 

While this Missionary has been in the field but a 
ew years, we know of others who have labored un- 
ler similar conditions for a lifetime. What could be 
neaner, than to forget them, to let them lack the 
eans necessary to accomplish their lifework, while 
ve are striving to surround ourselves with more 
omfort and greater luxury all the time? 


A Practice That Should Be Revived 


For a number of years the Young Men’s Dra- 
qatic Club of St. Peter’s parish, St. Charles, Mo., 
as contributed toward various of our _ efforts. 
Juite recently its Moderator, Rev. Charles A. 
Veinig, forwarded to the Bureau eight dollars, “part 
f the Charity Collection taken up at the annual 
owlers’ banquet of the Young Men’s Dramatic 
‘lub.”—The money will be sent to a needy mission- 
ry who, living on meagre fare, will be glad to know 
iat his needs were thus remembered by a group of 
\merican young men while in the midst of a joyous 
ccasion. : 
It was in just such a manner Ketteler, at the time 
member of the German Parliament at Frankfurt, 
ined from those taking part in the banquet pro- 
at the close of the first German Catholic Day 


eld at Mainz, in 1848, a considerable sum for the 


poor of the city. The thought that those in need 
should not be forgotten by those enjoying a feast 
should be developed into a custom. Such it for- 
merly was in some parts of Germany, where it was 
customary to take up a collection for the needy at 
weddings. 


Committees on Resolutions—Study Circles 

The practice, inaugurated in the Central Verein 
and observed by a number of State Branches, of 
having a considerable number of delegates, repre- 
senting many walks of life, serve on the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, to discuss thoroughly the pro- 
posals presented and to submit new topics for 
resolutions, has proven a valuable means for the 
promotion of social thought. ‘The sessions of such 
committees are in very many instances veritable 
study circles, to which the appointed members come 
gladly and to which others frequently seek ad- 
mission. 

We were reminded of the growth and effective- 
ness of this practice by two recent conventions in 
particular, those of the State Branches of Kansas 
and North Dakota, although the same develop- 
ment was noted at those of other State Leagues. 
On the two occasions especially named, an entire 
school room, ordinarily occupied by 40 to 50 chil- 
dren, was literally crowded by interested partici- 
pants, mostly farmers. Interest was active, ques- 
tions, objections, explanations, original suggestions 
were the order of the day. 

Year by year eagerness to attend sessions of the 
Committee on Resolutions at State and national 
conventions grows. ‘The method pursued has vari- 
ous advantages: one is that a considerable number 
of individuals receive a training not readily ob- 
tainable elsewhere; another, that the resolutions 
finally adopted are not the thought or observa- 
tion of one or two individuals but of a larger num- 
ber, in fact the joint opinion of practically the en- 
tire committee; a third, that the body of the reso- 
lutions are quite generally far from onesided, since 
intelligent and aggressive members suggest topics 
and viewpoints that might readily be overlooked by 
a small group. 

For these reasons it is desirable that especially 
at State Branch conventions provisions be made to 
allow this important committee ample time for 
their labors. Experience has proven that prac- 
tically each convention at which an active Com- 
mittee on Resolutions functions in the manner ob- 
served at the C. V. gatherings, new interest is 
aroused in the purposes of the movement and new 
recruits won for it. 


I keep in touch continually with the Central 
Verein through Social Justice. I believe this monthly 
to be the most informing document on sociological 
affairs from the Catholic viewpoint published in the 
English speaking world. Many clippings from it 
have been tucked away in my files and used in my 
campaign. 

Davip GoLpstrIn, Mass. 
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A Constant Benefactor, Fifty Years in the 
Priesthood 


A consistent benefactor both of Foreign Missions 
and the C. B., Rev. Alois Fretz, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
was privileged to celebrate the golden jubilee of 
his ordination on June 24. His parish is a strong- 
hold of our cause because of the pastor’s deep in- 
terest in the lot of the lowly whose battles the C. V. 
would wage. His vineyard has for over forty years 
been a city that, especially at one time, was, as it 
were, the very expression of economic injustice. 

Unobserved by the public, Fr. Fretz has been the 
good shepherd of a flock consisting of people of 
the German tongue from various parts of Central 
Europe. Himself a native of the Alsace, born under 
the French flag, he was well fitted for the task of 
uniting under the Cross in a city such as Bethlehem 
Germans from his native province, from the Empire, 
from Austria and Hungary—Far from expecting 
our organization to present to him a gift on the day 
of his jubilee, Fr. Fretz remembered our Mission 
Fund with a generous contribution on and in con- 
sideration of that very occasion. Ad multos annos! 


Consistent Promotion of the Bureau 


Following a precedent inaugurated a number of 
years ago the North Dakota Branch of the C. V. 
make it a practice of assigning 10 cents out of the 
annual dues of 35 cents to C. V. and Central Bureau 
purposes. Thus the convention recently held at 
Strasburg appropriated 6 cents per capita to the 
Central Verein and 4 cents per member toward the 
Foundation Fund of the Central Bureau. ‘The lat- 
ter was enriched by $72.48, while the former re- 
ceived $108.72. 

This State League showed commendable initiative 
and foresight in setting the annual dues of the mem- 
bers at a figure adequate for their purposes, and 
fine loyalty in continuing annual contributions to 
the Endowment Fund. It is worth noticing also 
that the recommendation of the Executive Board of 
the organization to assign the membership gift to 
the Endowment Fund is regularly approved by 
unanimous vote. 

ia : 

The Westphalia convention of the Cath. Union 
of Missouri approved of a recommendation of the 
Executive Committee to the effect that $200 be as- 
signed to the support of the Central Bureau. At 
_ the same time the Cath. Women’s Union of the same 
state voted $100 for the same purpose. Both or- 
ganizations consistently aid the Bureau, not only 
at conventions, but throughout the year as well. 


~ “Bricks Without Straw” _ 
le the American people are spending fifty mil- 
llars a year on chewing gum, the editors of 


ervice Bulletin, published by the Meth- _ 
‘a for Social Service, is obliged to | 


cal 
to nothing. Yet our little office must carry on, whic| 


means new bills with the old ones not yet paid wy) 
Enough said! h 

“Item No. 2. Have you noticed the poor appearance fe) 
the letters that you have been receiving from the offic) 
lately? That is not Gertrude Rutherford’s fault. She dod 
first-class work in H. F. W.’s opinion and mine—and w 
think we know good work. It is because her typewrite 
is completely worn out, and we can’t afford another. 
will make us a present of a new one or a good second 
hand one?” 

The Bureau is suffering from several handicaps 
chiefly from the lack of a permanent Librarian. / 
large and valuable collection of books, gathere 
through our efforts and the thoughtfulness and lib 
erality of members and friends, is only partly cata 
logued. On the other hand, information on a larg 
number of subjects is demanded from the Burea 
in the course of a year, sometimes at short notice 
Although we know the material to be in our pos 
session, it is so difficult of access that at times w 
are unable to furnish the requested information 
Consequently we must disappoint the enquirer, whi 
has counted on our assistance. And of such bar 
riers to progress and efficient service on the par 
of the Bureau there are a number. The lack o 
library-space being the most serious. 


Unworthy of Our Progenitors 


It is a deplorable fact that the per capita tax i, 
a stumbling block in the way of progress of bot 
the C. V. and a number of its major branches. It 
some states the units balk at an annual contributio 
of 25 cents to the State League, and some even a 
smaller annual dues. And this in spite of the fac 
that members know the per capita pittance of six 
cents per annum must be paid the Central Vereir 
by the State League. 


How different the attitude of the founders of ou 
federation! At the Buffalo convention in 1856 th 
assessed themselves and their fellow-members ter 
cents per annum for the Central Verein. And ter 
cents in the fifties of the last century had consid: 
erably greater purchasing power than the same sun 
has today. Moreover, wages and other income were 
far smaller then than now. However, devotio 
to the cause, the spirit that animated the founder 
helped them over this difficulty as well as oth 
Even as that spirit prompted them to make r 
ively larger contributions to the individual Bene 
lent societies, Orphan societies, etc., than are be 
made today. This spirit should be revived. 


Recently Organized Parish Credit Unions — 
Among the Parish Unions lately organized | 
are established in congregations in which the 
is strongly represented. Both are the 
olic parish Credit Unions in their respe 
St. Paul, Mit 
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orporated June 26. An additional parish Credit 
lion, that of St. Stephen, was established in 
nneapolis. Moreover, as Mr. John N. Jantz, of 
‘troit, advises us, the example set by the C. V. 
sociation of that city is being imitated there. ‘“An- 
ver Credit Union,” he writes, “is in course of 
‘mation in a parish at Royal Oak, a suburb of 
troit. This makes four which have sprung up 
-ce the seed was sown by the Mich. Branch Cen- 
1 Verein Credit Union.” Regarding the initial 
tholic Credit Union in Detroit itself the Michigan 
tholic reports: 
In spite of the industrial depression, the C. V. Credit 
ion is able to report a steady growth in membership. 
its capital is safely invested. Of late a number of 


irtgages on furniture were liquidated, where the interest 
viously paid was 42 per cent.” 


A Catholic Fraternal Offers Instance of 
Economic Decentralization 


Well-ordered and conducted fraternals must be 
asidered excellent exponents of mutual help. The 
owth and expansion of those conducted under 
tholic auspices is, therefore, a matter of general 
-erest. 


The Western Catholic Union has just distrib- 
ed the second dividend. Moreover, according 
the Actuary’s valuation report, the ratio of assets 
liabilities is 106.98 per cent. In addition the 
.C. U.’s contingent reserve has reached $150,000. 
dis amount added to assets raises the ratio of 
sets to liabilities to 117.67 per cent. 


It is virtually useless to combat the centralization 

political power unless financial and economic 
ntralization be opposed at the same time. The 
tmer grows and waxes strong on the latter. Finan- 
ul and economic decentralization is helped and 
stered by just such organizations as well-con- 
icted Catholic fraternals. 


Progress in the K. of St. George 


After 26 years of service as Supreme President 
the fraternal order of the Catholic Knights of 
. George, Mr. Jos. H. Reiman, of Pittsburgh, was 
-elected to that office at the biennial convention 
cently held in Cleveland. 
Supreme Secretary Mr. P. Joseph Hess was re-elected 
‘er 24 years and Supreme Treasurer Joseph G. Renvers 
er 20 years in office. Mr. John Eibeck, Bellevue, Pa., 
: of the Pennsylvania Branch of the C. V., was 
sen First Supreme Vice President. A cablegram_ con- 
ing the Apostolic Benediction from the Holy _ Father 
s received as also one of greeting from H. E. Cardinal 
cero, Protector of the order. 
The Fraternal Monitor, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
thly devoted to Fraternal orders, reviews in its 
ne issue the fifth biennial convention of the 
nights of St. George. 
he article notes that in the last two-year period there 
been 2,686 initiations of members in the order; that 
ew Branches had been established, and that plans 
‘under way to extend the jurisdiction of the Society 
he states of Illinois and Indiana.” Notice is 
e proposed celebration of the golden jubilee 
| 1931. ; z 1 Pike 


ee 
/ 


Tending the Pamphlet Rack, a Duty for Societies 


Repeatedly the placing of Pamphlet Racks in 


hospitals and schools has been advocated by us. 


In Catholic Germany, where the Pamphlet Rack 
is much more of an innovation than it is in our 
country, that is now generally being done. A 
communication from the Johannesbund, with 
headquarters at Leutersdorf am Rhein, declares 
that in the course of the last few years over one 
thousand such Racks have been set up in 
churches, hospitals, seminaries, etc., in Germany 
and Austria. 


State Leagues, District Leagues, individual 
societies, have here an opportunity to engage in 
a very noble activity. Of course, the placing of 
a Pamphlet Rack is but the beginning; to keep 
it filled with reading matter, appropriate to its 
particular environment and the needs of those 
who are to make use of it, is the more important 
duty, demanding knowledge and discrimination. 
On the other hand, even a comparatively small 
society could engage in this apostolate, since the 
financial sacrifices demanded by it would not 


prove burdensome. 


A Condition to Be Aspired to 


An active and experienced member of our or- 
ganization, residing in Connecticut, writing to the 
Bureau, pictures a condition that promises well for 
the future. Commenting on the recent convention 
of the Connecticut Branch, he remarks it had been 
“many, many years” since he had seen such en- 
thusiasm, “such love for our work, so numerous 
an attendance on the part of young men,” and such 
willingness displayed, as had been evidenced on that 
occasion. He adds, he had been astonished to hear 
men declare they would “be willing to take any 
office the Staatsverband might desire them to fill, 
if only someone would instruct them in their duties 
and inform them more thoroughly on the aims and 
activities of the C. V.” Our correspondent re- 
marks this condition spoke well for the future, and 
that some of the leaders in that State would see 
to it that the spirit evidenced on this occasion would 
not weaken. 


This spirit is probably present everywhere, and — 
can, at least, be aroused, if but the proper contacts 
can be established, the proper guidance given an 
opportunities for work provided. ; 


Two American laymen were invited by Bishop 
Buchberger, editor of the new German Ecclesiastical 
Catholic Encyclopedia—the first volume of which was 
reviewed for our monthly by Rev. Charles Bruehl, 
Ph. D., of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.— 
to contribute to that work, Arthur Preuss and F. P. 
Kenkel, both of St. Louis. While ill health forced 
the former to decline the honorable offer, the Direc- 
tor of the Central Bureau could not accept because 
of the duties imposed upon him by his office. 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 
C. C. V. of A. and Nat. Cath. Women’s Union: 
Baltimore, August 17-20. 
State League of California: 
tember. 
C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: in September. 
C. V. of New Jersey and C. W. U.: St. Michael’s 
Parish, Elizabeth, September 13-14. 
State League and C. W. WU. 
Winona, September 28-29. 
State League and C. W. U. of Arkansas: St. 
Vincent (Hattieville, P. O.), October 5-7. 
Michigan Branch C. V.: Nativity parish, Detroit, 
October 206. 


San Jose, in Sep- 


of Minnesota: 


Program of the Diamond Jubilee 
Convention 

C. C. V. of A., and of the 14th General Assembly 
of the N. C. W. U. 


As the C. B. and S. J. goes to press some details 
of the program of the Baltimore convention of the 
C. C. V. of A. and the gathering of the N. C. W. U. 
are not definitely determined. The following tenta- 
tive program, however, presents a serviceable work- 
ing outline: 

#feadquarters: Knights of Columbus Club, Cathedral anu 
Madison Streets, where both the C: V. and the C. W. U. 
will hold their meetings. 

Friday, August 15: 3 P. M. and 8 P. M. Sessions, Com- 
mitteé on Social Action. 

Saturday, August 16: Reception and Registration of 
Delegates; 10 A. M. Meeting, Committee on Social Action 
—2 P. M. Meeting, Committee on Resolutions, V. Rev. A. 
J. Muench, D. S. Sc., St. Francis, Wis., Chairman; session, 
Board of Trustees; session, Committees on Legislation — 
8 P. M. Meeting, Executive Committee; reports, Diamond 
Jubilee Gift Committee and Committee on Social Propa- 
ganda, Board of Trustees, etc. 

Sunday, August 17: 8:30 A. M. Joint Session, C. C. V. 
of A. and N. C. W. U. Address, Mr. Aug. A. Gassinger, 
Chairman, Committee on Arrangements; presentation of 


Mr. Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., President C. V., 


and Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, Ill, President N. C. W. 
U. —Addresses: Hon. Wm. F. Broening, Mayor of Balti- 


.more, and Rev. John M. Beierschmidt, C. SS. R., Spiritual 


Director, Maryland Branch.—Presentation of Banner and 
appointment of Committees. 

11 A. M. Pontifical High Mass in the Cathedral: Rt. 
Rey. J. B. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore, cele- 
brant; Sermon by Rt. Rey. Joseph Rummel, Bishop of 
Omaha. 

2 P. M. Mass Meeting, Lyric Auditorium: Addresses 
by His Honor Albert H. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, President, Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. Dr. A. J. Muench, 
President, St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis.—Singing 
by Special Choir. 

8 P. M. Theatrical performance at the Alcazar, Cathedral 
and Madison Streets. 

Monday, August 18: 8 A. M. High Mass in honor of the 


‘i Holy Ghost, St. James Church, Aisquith and Eager Street 


a 


oe Phares ‘oti ht, ee san 


| 

| 
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—9:30 A. M. Joint meeting C. V. and N. C. W. U.: open) 
ing of convention by President Mr. W. Eibner; Reading | 
President’s Message; Reading of Message of Presiden 
N. C. W. U., Mrs. S. C. Wavering—Adiournment of dele! 
gates to Women’s Union meetings. Reports of Secretary) 
and Treasurer and of Executive Committee. 
2 P. M. Second business session; Reports of Committee} 
(on Credentials, Nominations, Audit). Separate busines] 
session, N. C. W. U. 
8 P. M. Joint Session, C. V. and N. C. W. U. Repoy 
on Activities of Central Bureau by the Director, F. 3 
Kenkel, K. H. S., K. S. G., Report Diamond Jubilee Gif 
Committee and presentation of Gift to the Central Vereii 
Tuesday, August 19: 8 A. M. Requiem High Mass, S 
Michael’s Church, Lombard and Wolfe Street. 9 A. MW 
Fourth Business Session: election of officers (voting close 
at 5 P. M.); reports of Committees and Presidents of Stat 
Leagues. 
2P.M. Fifth Session: Continuation of Reports. 
8 P. M. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Wednesday, August 20: 8 A. M. High Mass of Thanks 
giving, Sacred Heart Church, Foster Avenue and Conklin; 
Street. 9:30, Sixth Business Session: Reports of Commit 
tee on Elections, etc.; installation of officers; adjournmen 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
The sessions of the N. C. W. U. will parallel those o 
the C. V. The delegates meet in joint session shortly be 
fore adjournment. 
2 P. M. Sight-seeing trip down Chesapeake Bay o 
steamer Ferdinand C. Latrobe. 
Thursday, August 21: Boat trip to Annapolis, Md. 


visit to Navat Academy and other points of historic interest 
luncheon. 


Significance of Baltimore Convention Stressed b: 
President of N. C. W. U. 


The invitation to attend the Baltimore conventio 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union, issued t 
the Rev. Clergy and the officers and members by th 
President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, countersigned b: 
Rev. Albert Mayer as Spiritual Director an 
Amalia Otzenberger, as Secretary, declares in part 

“Baltimore, the birthplace of the Central Verein, has be 
chosen, because this year marks the seventy-fifth annive 
sary of the founding of the organization in that city. Pe 
mit me to urge you to attend and to select a full rost 
of delegates as representatives to this great gathering 
Catholics from all parts of the country to celebrate th 
event, noteworthy not only in the history of the organizati 
but of the Catholic world. 

_ “We have every reason to be proud to be known as 
sister branch of a society which has rendered seventy-fi 
years of uninterrupted service in the holy cause. We shoul 
be prepared to attend this convention and the Jubilee oe 
bration with joyful hearts and with deep gratitude f 


being permitted to share in the honors of this outstandin 
event.) 


Fathers John Beierschmidt and a ie 6B Behr ail 
SS. R., Stationed in Convention City 


Members of the C. V. and the N. C. W.-U.- 
Baltimore were overjoyed at the appointment of ty 
close friends of our organizations to parishes in 
convention city, Rev. John Beierschmidt, C. SS. 
having recently been assigned to St. Michael’s, a 


” 
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ev. J. P. Behr, C. SS. R., to Sacred Heart parish. 
r. Beierschmidt had during recent years been sta- 
oned in Philadelphia and later in New York City 
ad in both places had maintained cordial contacts 
ith our movement. Fr. Behr was pastor of St. 
eter’s parish in Philadelphia at the time of the 
V. convention in that city and has cooperated 
holeheartedly with the Volksverein, the Women’s 
ynion and the State Branches. 
lThe arrival of these two Redemptorist Fathers in the 
mvention city at this time and their co-operation with the 
cal committees are fortunate developments. The C. V., 
wready greatly indebted to them, will owe them, and their 
periors, a still greater debt of gratitude when the Balti- 
ore convention will have become a fact. 


Crowded Two-Day Convention of 
Illinois Branch 


Limited to a two-day convention, the Catholic 
rnion of Illinois, meeting on May 25-26 in St. 
Mathias parish hall, Chicago, applied itself indus- 
riously to the tasks in hand. One of the outstand- 
ag features of the year’s endeavors was the 
ogress made in Parish Credit Union establish- 
aent, largely under the initiative and with the co- 
eration of the President, Mr. Anton Spaeth, 
esulting in the founding of 5 of these associations. 
another development was renewed interest in Dis- 
rict Leagues, attempts having been made in sev- 
ral centers to revive indifferent groups, hope for 
neir reorganization being apparently warranted. 
iIthough the younger element was not as much in 
vidence at the convention as might have been de- 
ired, the earnestness displayed by all participants, 
nd the avowed intention of making special efforts to 
vin younger men in greater numbers, coupled-with 
ertain other developments, may augur well for im- 
‘rovement in this respect also. 

_An animated session of the Executive Committee in the 
wening of the 24th paved the way for the work of the 
onyention. Moreover, the preparations made and the 
‘elcome extended the delegates by Rev. D. M. Thiele, pas 
or of St. Mathias, and the local committee, offered inspira- 
on for cooperation. Rev. Chas. H. Epstein delivered the 
*rmon on Catholic Action during the solemn high mass, 
lebrated by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Biermann. 

Easily the outstanding event of the convention was the 
ell-attended mass meeting in the afternoon of the 29. 
electing as his topic the recent Encyclical Letter of His 
loliness Pius XI on Christian Education, the V. Rev. Dr. 
.. J. Muench, President, St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
Vis., outlined the essentials of religious education, remind- 
is his audience also of the consistent and unequivocal stand 

‘the Central Verein, now about to observe its diamond 
tbilee, on this important issue. In presenting the Director 
‘the Central Bureau, Mr. Kenkel, to the audience, the 
piritual Director of the Union, Rev. B. H. Hilgenberg, 
alled attention to the award of the Laetare Medal to the 
neaker; the latter took as his keynote the thought of 
plidarity of effort as evidenced in the C. V., and marked 
ne share the organization bears in the honor bestowed upon 
im. Solidarity of responsibility for present day conditions 
| aw stressed, and the necessity of continuance of joint 


. 


vor in Catholic Action, for which a wholesome basis 
n, emphasized. 

ie final major address was by Prof. A, P. Hodapp, of 
University, who spoke on “Our New Frontier of 
of the program was the 
St. Ambrose Men’s Choir 


ass.” A pleasing feature 
ng of several numbers by 
athias Church Choir. ‘ 
sa practice established a year ago, the Union 


devoted Sunday evening to a business session, the work of 
which was continued on Monday, the 27. Commenting on 
a feature of these meetings the editor of the Kath. Wochen- 
blatt, Chicago, declares: “The reports of the various Dis- 
trict Leagues disclose the fact that everywhere effort in the 
interest of the Catholic Union of Illinois is active. If the 
successes obtained are, in some places, not as great as one 
might wish for in view of the good cause, the prime reason 
lies with the ‘dead mass’, to which unfortunately the greater 
proportion of the members belong”—a well placed comment, 
which, however, applies outside of the Cath. Union of Illi- 
nois also. 


A development, on which further comment is superfluous 
at this time, is the increased insistence on the use of the 
English language in the sessions of the Union; in some other 
states the change has been effected with less friction; in 
fact, in one of the most active District Leagues in Illinois 
the difficulty has been solved practically without leaving a 
trace of ill will or annoyance. It would seem the way to a 
solution is pointed out plainly. 


The report on the activities of the Central Bureau, sub- 
mitted by the Director of this institution on Monday, per- 
mitted the delegates to again visualize its manifold endeav- 
ors. The resolutions adopted by the convention deal with 
the Encyclical Letter on Christian Education; the Holy 
Father; Missions and Charity; Catholic Action; Labor; 
Rural Problems; the Catholic Press; Central Bureau. The 
following roster of officers were elected: President, Anton 
Spaeth, Decatur; Vice Presidents, Theo. Nebel and Anton 
J. Mangold, both of Chicago; Corr. and Financ. Secretary, 
Geo, J. Stoecker, Chicago; Record. Secy., Fred A. Gilson, 
Chicago; Treasurer, Jos. M. Haider, E. St. Louis; Mem- 
bers Executive Board, F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy; 
Jos. Schwener, Springfield; Peter Trost, Peru; Peter J. 
Barth, Chicago; B. Maier, Chicago, Frank X. Mangold, 
Chicago. 


Connecticut Branch Convention Gives New 
Impetus to Co-operation with C. V. 


A noticeable feature of the 43rd General Conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Branch of the C. V., held 
in Waterbury, May 31-June 2, was the interest dis- 
played by young men in the convention and the en- 
deavors of the League. It was noticed, writes Mr. 
Alois H. Schwartz, Secretary, not only that all affili- 
ated societies were represented by delegates but also 
that a greater number of young men appeared as 
delegates than ever before, which development seems 
to be in agreement with the observation that “young 
German Catholics in Connecticut are continuously 
taking greater interest in the Staats-Verband.” An _ 
instance is cited of a father and his four sons having~ 
been present as accredited delegates, while the Sec- 
retary also notes: ‘the President found it necessary 
to suggest that the meetings be conducted in Eng- 
lish as well as German, so that everyone might un- 
derstand clearly what is going on.” 

At the same time Connecticut continues to evidence its 
wonted spirit of co-operation. Thus the chairman of the 
C. V. Diamond Jubilee Committee, Mr. Wm. H. Siefen, of 
New Haven, reported to the Executive Committee that the 
goal set for the affiliated societies in respect to the Jubilee 
Fund had almost been reached and would undoubtedly be 
attained shortly. Again, the convention accepted the recom- 
mendation of the President to arrange for Mission-Penny- 
Collections in the meetings of the local units throughout 
the year. Moreover, it was agreed not only that two dele- 
gates—President Anton Doerrer and Mr. Vincent Woll- 
schlaeger, Sr.—represent the State League at the Baltimore 
convention of the C. V., but that each affiliated society like- 
wise send delegates to that gathering. Cela 

Thanks to the welcome extended by Rev. P. J. Cuny and 


v 
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the members of St. Cecilia parish, of Waterbury, the careful 
preparations made by them, and the fine spirit of the dele- 
gates, the convention was successful in all respects. A 
telegraphic message of homage .addressed to the Rt. Rev. 
John J. Nilan, Bishop of Hartford, was responded to by 
the latter, who also sent his blessing. At the final session 
in the afternoon of June 1 the pastors of all the German 
parishes in Connecticut were in attendance, a circumstance 
which offered encouragement to the participants. 

An episode shedding light on rare fidelity to the organi- 
zation was the conferring of a gold medal upon Mr. A, 
Reiske, Treasurer of the State League for the past 25 
years. In addition to this record of service Mr. Reiske, 
as was fittingly pointed out, has attended every meeting 
of the State League since its founding, over forty years ago. 

Greetings extended the delegates by Mr. A. H. Schwartz 
as chairman of the committee on arrangements and by Mr. 
Jos. M. St. Louis, Secretary to the Mayor of Waterbury; 
the circumstances that women of St. Cecilia parish provided 
meals, and the Girls’ Club and the Young Men’s Club of 
the parish offered a musical entertainment emphasized the 
welcome offered the delegates. Solemn High Mass on June 
1 was celebrated by Rev. P. J. Cuny, assisted by Rev. 
Fathers Dr. Robert Hammer and J. McCarthy, while Rev. 
Hammer delivered the sermon. 

The Resolutions ratified by the convention are terse 
declarations on: The Holy Father; Education; Catholic 
Action; Old Age Pensions—Meriden was selected as 
convention city for 1931, while the following officers were 
elected: President, Anton Doerrer, New Haven; Vice 
Presidents, Theo. Uttenweiler, Hartford, and Frank 
Sprafke, Meriden; Secretary, Alois H. Schwartz, Water- 
bury, and Treasurer, Andrew Reiske, Meriden. 


‘Resolutions of State Branch Conventions 


Like other State Leagues, the Cath. Union of 
Illinois, at its Chicago convention, adopted a reso- 
lution dealing with the Encyclical Letter of Pope 
Pius XI on Christian Education. Other subjects 
treated are: Our Holy Father; Missions and 
Charity; Catholic Action; Labor; Rural Problems; 
Catholic Press; Central Bureau. We quote: 


Missions and Charity 
There is dire need at home and abroad for charity. 
Hence we call on everyone to contribute liberally to local 
charities and to our home and foreign missions. The Cen- 
tral Bureau is receiving urgent appeals for aid from 
foreign missionaries, and we hope all will help. We also 
recommend support of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 


Catholic Action 


All over the Catholic world Catholic 


Action, in 


which the laity shall take active part, is being agitated. 


Truly a wonderful undertaking. We direct attention to 
the pamphlets, leaflets and articles published by the 
Central Bureau that give instructions and present methods 


to enable us to do our part in this splendid movement. 


£® ir, Rural Problem 


_ We subscribe to the principle that a flourishing farmer 
s is essential for the welfare of the nation; and we 
port every prudent and constructive effort made by 
government to aid and improve the agricultural sit- 
ion. At the same time we believe the farmers should 
nize in co-operative Ri aN as outlined by the 
‘al Bureau of the Central Verein, 

ae WEEE Pet eee. 3 


in Portland, the 15th General Conven- 


ae 


| the members of the local society 


n State League adopted Reso- 


Catholic Action _ 

The delegates to the General Convention of the Oreg 
State League . .. resolve and declare themselves for } 
earnest, united and wholehearted co-operation of all | 
people in the field of Catholic Action as propounded } 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI. We emphasize especially ty 
all local societies affiliated with the State League rigig 
comply with its educational features and make it part 
their program at their monthly meetings by lectures 26 
discussions on social and civic topics. We cannot reco3 
mend too highly the Society’s official magazine Social J 
tice as a means to this end. 

Radio 


The radio is recognized as one of the most marvel 
triumphs, the surest and swiftest means of spreading knoy 
edge. It is evident that such a means of communicat} 
can be of inestimable value in spreading the truths of Chr 
tianity and in inspiring the hearers with love for virtt 
but it is also evident that it can become the means 
infecting listeners with the poison of heresy and immorali 
Catholics who would never allow a Protestant minister 
enter their houses to preach his doctrines, listen to 1 
reproduction of his voice and services; others even list 
to attacks on the Church. We advise our members, the 
fore, to do all in their power to patronize radio static 
from which they and their non-Catholic neighbors ¢ 
listen to the exposition of Catholic truth and thus counti 
act to this extent any evil influence the radio might oth 
wise exert. 

* *K X* 

The Waterbury convention of the Connectic 
Branch adopted Resolutions entitled: The H 
Father ; Education; Catholic Action; Old Age Pe 


sions. ‘To quote: 


Education 2 


_We oppose any and all interference in the inhere 
rights of parents in the education of their children on t 
part of the Federal Government. 

Catholic Action ¥ 


Catholic Action has aroused the interest of the Catho 
laity since the call of the Holy Father in its behalf. 
of one’s neighbor opens a wide field for its exercise. C 
olic Action excludes absolutely nothing that pertains 
Christian education in its various aspects. es, 


Old Age Pensions a 
We heartily endorse the endeavors of the sponsors of t 
Old Age Pension Bill and urge our entire membership 


= everything in their power to secure the passage of t 
ill. 


¢ 


Arkansas C. U. President Attends District 
ss Meetings ; 
As part of his plan to visit the societies 

with the Catholic Union of Arkansas, Preside 
H. Kramer, of Fort Smith, traveled 130 miles : 
Fort Smith to Dixie, where a District meetin 
to convene on May 18, and later, on June 1, : 
tended a District gathering at Prairie View. I 
report to the Central Bureau not only proves | 
interest in the Union but also evidences some of 


problems our members in Arkansas must fac 


Continued heavy rains, swollen creeks a 
roads rendered attendance at Dixie i: 


eh 
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the public schools, another provision of bus service to 
tdren attending public schools; Credit Unions; consoli- 
ion of St. Joseph Benevolent Association with the Cath. 
ion; the convention of the State League, scheduled to 
held at St. Vincent’s in October. Several societies 
t had failed to remit the annual dues to the Cath. Union 
ce persuaded to renew affiliation and to send delegates to 
convention. 

An interesting practicable suggestion was offered by Mr. 
amer: that the State League consider offering a pre- 
im to the affliated society securing the largest number 
new members during a given period; as a possible pre- 
im he named attendance, at the expense of the State 
ague, of a representative of the successful society at the 
ite Fair in either Texas, Oklahoma or Kansas, with the 
lerstanding that the representative give the members 
this society the benefit of his observations. 


Admirable initiative and alertness is evidenced in 
r. Kramer’s action and in the choice of topics 
vated at the Prairie View meeting. No doubt in- 
est of the delegates was aroused, which it should 
t be difficult to sustain. 


The C. V. Diamond Jubilee Fund 


In a final appeal, urging attendance at the Balti- 
pre Convention, the President of the C. V., Mr. 
illibald Eibner, also places the members of the 
zanization on their honor with respect to gener- 
s cooperation with the Committee entrusted with 
2 task of securing the Diamond Jubilee Gift. A 
rther plea was addressed to the German reading 
blic through a portion of the Catholic press by 
» Director of the Central Bureau. 


While the expectations of the Committee in 
arge of the fund have not been realized, the Chair- 
in reports on July 18 he had till then forwarded 
000.00 to the Treasurer. It is known, however, 
at a number of State and local organizations have 
-eable sums on hand, intended for the fund; thus 
2 Minnesota Branch has about $4000 available, 
ners less. There is still time to contribute to this 
stimonial in honor of the C. V. on the occasion of 
2 jubilee. 


A New Life Member 


Mr. Alois F. Eibner, of New Ulm, Minn., son 
Mr. W. Eibner, President of the C. V., has joined 
2 ranks of the Life Members of the C. V. 
The Endowment Fund, which is benefited by the Life 
embership contributions, was also increased by a gift of 
248 from the North Dakota Branch of the C. V., and 
2 of $15.00, from the Chicago Committee which made the 
-angements for the recent convention of the Catholic 
ion of Illinois. Furthermore, Rev. A. J. Alt, C. M., New 
leans, and S. J. Nottingham, St. Louis, each contributed 
00; Rt. Rev. John S. Mies, Detroit, Rev. Chas. Auer, 
tesian, S. Dak. J. B. Schaefer, Philadelphia, and G. 
erzinger, Portland, Ore., each $3.00; while Mr. G. 
evis, of Rayne, La., sent $1.00. All of these contributors 
| previously aided this undertaking. 


t should be noted that, in addition to its outright 
tribution to this account, the North Dakota 
anch of the C. V. voted $100 toward the 
amond Jubilee Fund with the proviso that 
is sum be credited as a contribution toward 
e Endowment Fund after the Baltimore Con- 
ntion ; the same consideration obtains with 
>. to a gift of $70.00 from Mr. A. F. Mis- 


“a 


schel, of Richardton, in the same state, and with 
one of $25.00 from Rev. Geo. Aberle, of Dickin- 
son, N. D., who assigned the offering tendered 
him as speaker’s fee to the C. V. 


“Catholic Daily Tribune”, Ten Years Old 


The fruit of the enterprise and initiative of a 
family of C. V. members and others active in our 
movement, the Catholic Daily Tribune of Dubuque, 
Iowa, recently completed the first decade of its 
appearance. In particular is this daily the result 
of the vision and energy of the late Nicholas Gon- 
ner, K. S. G., onetime President of the C. V., and 
for years a member of the C. V. Committee on 
Social Action. The anniversary issue is dated 
July 1. Among the numerous congratulatory com- 
munications addressed to the publication was a 
telegram from the President of the C. C. V. of A. 


For a time the paper bore the title Daily Ameri- 
can Tribune, which was altered several years ago 
into the present name. In 1871 the late Nicholas 
Gonner, Sr., began to publish the Luxremburger 
Gazette, to which he added another German lan- 
guage weekly in 1875, the Jowa, the name of which 
was changed to Kath. Westen. “These publications 
prepared the way for an English weekly, begun in 
1899, The Catholic Tribune, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the present daily. Mr. John P. Gonner, 
brother of the late Nic. Gonner, K. S. G., is Gen- 
eral Manager of the Catholic Printing Co., which 
eS the daily. Mr. Chas. N. Nennig is the 
editor. : 


+F. W. Immekus + 


Though particularly devoted to the Catholic 
Knights of St. George, the late Frederick W. Im- 
mekus, of Carrick, Pa., was also deeply interested 
in the Pennsylanvia Branch of the C. V. and in 
our national federation. He was President of the 
State League for several years and, on expiration 
of his final term, was made Honorary President. 
He served as Treasurer of the Central Verein from 
1913 till 1917. Moreover, at the Baltimore conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties in 1914 he was, along with Mr. Joseph 
Frey, then President of the C. V., member of a 
committee which succeeded in removing certain 
difficulties arising from rather indiscriminate solici- — 
tation of societies for membership in the Federa- 
tion, in violation of the federative agreement under 
which the C. V. was affiliated. 


Of late Mr. Immekus systematically advocated, by word 
and example, the promotion of the lay retreat movement. 
He repeatedly contributed to the maintenance of the Cen- 
tral Bureau and St. Elizabeth Settlement, while at the same 
time sending alms to us for forwarding to mission ad- 
dresses.—T wo of his sons are priests: Revs. H. L. Imme- 
kus, of Mount Washington, Pa., and P. Ferd. Immekus, 
C. Py Pittsburg, 


The Organizing Secretary of the Apostleship of 
the Sea, Mr. Arthur Gannon, assures us: 

“Social Justice is a very welcome item in my mail. 
Having read its bright pages I pass it on to some sailor- 
correspondent of mine. Many thanks for this kindness.” 
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The Rev. H. Hussmann Library Bequest 


The library bequeathed to the Bureau by the late 
Rev. H. Hussmann, recently released by the estate, 
yielded 852 bound and 32 unbound volumes and 1 
brochure, a total of 885 items, for our collections. 
Approximately 325 volumes, not adapted to our spe 
cific purposes, were assigned to benefactors and to 
St. Louis University Library, Subiaco Abbey Li- 
brary, Subiaco, Arkansas, and Mundelein College 
Library, Mundelein, Il. 

May Fr. Hussmann’s generosity and thoughtful- 
ness, which incidentally also provided us with a 
number of book cases, be imitated by other priests 
and laymen. 


Young Men Contribute Handsomely to C. B. 
Library Fund 


The endeavor of the Young Men’s Committee 
of the Catholic Union of Mo. to raise a sum of 
money to enable us to purchase shelving for the 
Bureau Library has met with gratifying success. 
Recently Mr. Arthur Hanebrink, President of the 
organization, presented the Bureau with a check for 
$225.00, the proceeds of their efforts, a sum ex- 
ceeding the expectations of all concerned. 

The contribution has been charged to a special 
account and will be used, as intended, for library 
equipment. 

Incidentally, the same organization, at its annual 
convention, held in Westphalia, evidenced the inter- 
est of the members in the C. V. by voting $75.00 
from the treasury for the Diamond Jubilee Gift 


Fund. 


Our Collection of Badges 


To put and keep in order our collection of badges, 
which also are material for the history of the Ger- 
man Catholic element in our country, we have had 
four glass cases made and installed. 


Now that we are prepared to properly store and . 


display such emblems, we request all members who 
have badges worn on the occasion of conventions 
of our organizations, parish and society jubilees, 
sacerdotal jubilees, church and school cornerstone 
layings, and similar occasions, to send them to us 
for safekeeping. In particular we urge the placing 
with us of such badges commemorating occurrences 
antedating 1890. F'rom the period preceding that 
date we have but few items in our collection. Yet 
there is, no doubt, many a memorial badge from 
those days to be found in old trunks, or in boxes 
tucked away in garrets or clothes closets. Let them 
be mailed to us, lest they be lost. 


$69.42 Obtained for Foil and Waste Paper 


Contributions of lead foil and tin foil from a num- 
ber of individuals and societies enabled the Bureau 
recently to realize $41.21 from the sale of the supply 
thus obtained. This sum is considerable in view 


- 


of the present low market price of foil. It has beer 
placed in the Missions Fund, and will be used te 
help defray the considerable expenses attached te 
baling and shipping clothing supplies, etc., to mais} 
sion stations. | 

The Bureau during June realized $28.21 from 
the sale of waste paper. ‘This money was also ap: 
plied to the Missions account, which was enr ici 
by $69.42 as the result of the two transactions. : 

In both instances the value of “gathering thd 
fragments” and of co-operation of many in a com 
mon undertaking is well exemplified. 


The Diamond Jubilee Issue of “C. B. and S. J.” 


Apart from the debt of gratitude we owe oui 
distinguished contributors, some regular others 
incidental, we owe another debt for the consum-. 
mation of the present issue of our publicatior 
to the individuals, institutions and firms that 
have patronized our advertising pages. Those 
represented in these pages, and many others 
were advised of our intentions regarding ¢ 
Jubilee issue, and likewise of the fact that we 
proposed to limit the amount of advertising, as 
closely as possible, to the minimum required to pre 
vent a deficit resulting from the issue. We take thi 
means of expressing our thanks to those who hav 
responded to our invitation. 


We also acknowledge our indebtedness to the Rey 
R. B. Schuler and a group of members of the Young 
Men’s Committee of the Cath. Union of Mo., whe 
co-operated in the task of securing the patronagi 
of the advertisers. Though the project was no 
wholly realized as conceived, we have _ reasor 
to be grateful for the co-operation rendered us, anc 
commend the young men to the thanks of the Cen 
tral Verein. 


To Make the C. V. Beneficiary by Will 


Occasionally well wishers of the C. V. and the 
Central Bureau desire to inform themselves on th 
proper form of bequest to employ in assigning lega- 
cies to our organization for the purposes of the Bu 
reau. The following form will serve well: 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Catholic Centra 
Verein of America, a corporation organized by ana 
under the laws of the State of Missouri, the sum oj 


described property). 


Bequests to the C. C. V. of A., unless otherwisi 
specified, will revert to the Central Bureau Endov 
ment Fund. Other provisions are, however, possi 
ble, e. g., assignment of moneys to be disbursed te 
missionaries ; establishment of a permanent mission: 
fund, from which only the interest might be used 
assignment of legacies for the Central Bureau L 
brary, for St. Elizabeth Settlement, etc. It woul 
be well if Presidents of State Leagues occasional 
call these possibilities to the attention of the mem 
bers of their constituent societies. — 
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Miscellany 


The member societies of the newly organized 
icago District. League of the Cath. Women’s 
uon of Illinois decided in the June meeting to 
itribute $10 each towards the C. V. Diamond Ju- 
ee Gift Fund. The plan is to make an offering of 
3, the surplus, if any, to revert to the treasury of 
» League. 


In a resolution on our journal the Vincennes con- 
ition of St. Joseph State League of Indiana de- 
res in part: 

‘Ve urge each and every delegate to this convention to 
ome-a subscriber and a reader of Central Blatt and 
tal Justice; moreover, each and every delegate should 
ome an agent for this publication in his home com- 
1 


'The Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
V., Mr. Ernest A. Winkelmann, of St. Louis, 
2s recently elected for a second term as Presi- 
int of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 
Mr. Winkelmann is a druggist of long experience; his 
“rgetic interest in the promotion of the institution and of 
rh standards in his profession led to his election and re- 
ition as head of the college. 


‘Minnesota has a very strong District League in 
2 Carver County Verband, which held its annual 
seting and festival at St. Bonifacius on June 22, 
-ended by more than a thousand people. Addresses 
‘re made by Rev. Val. Schiffrer, rector of the local 
rish, Rev. Wm. Wey and the following laymen: 
sank Kueppers, Frank Jungbauer, M. Ettl and 
Mers. 


‘Members of the C. V., men and women and 
vung ladies, of Indianapolis, have for years dis- 
aguished themselves by attending the opening day 
the convention of the State League in large 
umbers. The Knights and Ladies of St. George 
rill Team forming a nucleus, a group of visitors, 
times numbering one hundred to one hundred 
_d fifty, attended the conventions held at Misha- 
aka, Madison, New Albany, and at other places, 
ud recently also the Vincennes gathering. On 
sese occasions the Drill Team usually offer an ex- 
bition of their skill. 
Distance does not prevent sizable representation of the 
dianapolis societies at the State League gatherings. Vin- 
nes is some 117 miles distant from that city by the most 
sect route. 


Although our Free Leaflet on “The Shame of 
odest and Indecent Raiment” has not been 
tributed quite as generally as the conditions im- 
sed upon women by fashion would seem to de- 
nd, it has found a few promoters who have 
‘ked zealously and continuously to place it in the 
nds of as many mothers as possible. 

Through the good offices of V. Rev. Canon Roth 
New Orleans, a copy of this leaflet was sent 
the Superintendent of the Catholic Schools of 


a 


, with the recommendation to apply for the leaflet 


Archdiocese to every school and convent in the © 


to Canon Roth. He believes that “the leaflet is do- 
ing a great deal of good and has made a deep im- 
pression on all who have read it.” From the same 
source we have learned that our leaflet was very 
favorably commented on in Rome. 

Both Canon Roth, and another priest whose name we 
are not at liberty to publish, have made personal sacri: 
fices also of a financial nature in the interest of this 
leaflet. The laity, on the whole, have held aloof, indicat- 
ing, it would seem, an inclination not to adopt a positive 
stand regarding a question on which Rome has published 


an authoritative opinion, which neither Catholic parents 
nor educators may ignore. 


Books Reviewed 

The articles by Dr. Ernst Karl Winter, of Vienna, 
in our journal on the first three volumes of the 
“Staatslexikon,” the fifth edition of which is now 
in course of publication, are the only evidence of 
that important work having attracted the attention 
of Catholic editors in our country, we have any 
knowledge of. That it deserves to be made known, 
the following remarks from a review of the latest 
volume, by Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias in The Week, 
of Bombay, more than indicate. Having, at some 
length, picked out a few controversial articles, the 
clever publicist continues: 

“T have no space left to allude even to the wealth of other 
subjects—all of the highest and most burning interest— 
treated in this great ‘Political Dictionary,’ which certainly 
all politically-minded ought to possess.” 

What the Anglo-Indian review calls a “Political 
Dictionary” will render excellent service to any 
one seriously interested in that vast mass of ques- 
tions and facts that have to do with the social, 
political and economic life of the peoples of the 
world at the present time. The amount of informa- 
tion crowded into each volume (the third has 1935 
columns) is remarkable, and most of it quite ex- 
cellent. The “Staatslexikon” is published by B. 
Herder of Freiburg under the auspices of the 
“Goerresgesellschaft for the Advancement of 
Science in Germany.” ‘The price of the volumes, 
thus far printed, is $10.00 net each. 


Toth, Dr. Tihamer. Christus und die Jugend. B. Her- 
der Book Co., Freiburg and St. Louis, 1929. 
146 p. Price $1.00. 5 

If there is one thing which modern youth dislikes 
more than anything else it is moralizing. Nor do we 
blame them very much for this attitude, because we 
can hardly think of anything more boresome. Mor- 
alizing has rendered virtue unlovely and made the 
moral life unattractive and forbidding. It is in a 
large measure responsible for the present revolt of 
flaming youth. If we wish to win back the youth of 
today to the old ideals of life, ethical teaching must 
enter into new ways. Morality must no longer be 
set forth as mere restraint but rather as a means to 
the fullest realization of life. It must appear as a 
thing of loveliness and radiant beauty. 

In his little booklet Dr. Toth strikes this new key. 
The pages of this charming volume are free from 
moralizing. ‘There is no indignation, no thundering 
condemnation, but gentle persuasion. The way to 


_ virtue is made inviting and the moral ideal proposed 
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as something to which our better nature reaches out 
and in which our noblest aspirations find their rich- 
est fulfilment. Here is a book which young people 
will read with delight and from which they will de- 
rive elevating views about life. It will touch and 
quicken what is fine and unspoiled in their hearts. 
oe 1 
Winkler, Dr. Emil. Religion und Erziehung in den 
Entwicklungsjahren. Grundsatzliches und 
Praktisches. B. Herder Book Co., Freiburg 
and St. Louis, 1930. 304 p. Price $2.10. 

No science has been more deeply affected by the 
revolutionary changes in modern life than that of 
education. In this field we are confronted by an 
almost complete breakdown of the traditional meth- 
ods and the demand for a radical reorientation is 
daily growing more insistent. It is evident that 
Catholic education cannot remain indifferent to this 
situation and that it also must undergo considerable 
readjustment. Many partial reforms have already 
been suggested, but a really comprehensive plan of 
reconstruction has not yet been put forth. Such a 
scheme, in order to be even moderately successful, 
would have to be based on an appreciative knowledge 
of the modern mind and would have to draw abund- 
antly on the cognate sciences of psychology and so- 
ciology. Dr. Winkler approaches the problem in this 
larger way, in the present work, and comes to grips 
with. its manifold aspects. 

The author is animated by a genuine love for the 
growing generation which is so hopelessly bewil- 
dered by its perplexing difficulties and so frequently 
looks in vain for understanding sympathy and intel- 
ligent guidance. It is his intention to bridge over 
the gulf that yawns so forbiddingly between the 
younger and the older generation and causes so 
much misunderstanding and distrust. His careful 
analysis of the factors that have produced our pres- 
ent day situation will assist us to understand the 
plight of modern youth and to guide them in their 
troubles. The book will be a boon to parents, priests 
and educators. Everything is grouped around the 
central problem of religious and moral training. It 
may be added that the whole tenor of the excellent 
work is in thorough harmony with the principles of 
Christian education recently set forth in such a lum- 
inous and impressive manner by the Holy Father. 
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modern social difficulties. It will convince him 4 
the futility of seeking aid from a man like Mar 
whose social system is basically unsound because 
robs society of its important mainstay—duly lege 
ized authority. Or from a Lenin, who, aiter tl 
fashion of all extremists, preaches licentiousness — 
the crowd while practicing utter despotism in go 
ernmental administration. How wholly differe: 
will not the Heaven-sent lessons of Christ, as di 
closed in this book—serene, penetrating, soul-sati 
fying, peace-giving—appear to him in contrast ° 
those wild theories of conceited and godless me: 

We hope and pray that this book will be a powe 
ful means of realizing the sentiments it expresse: 
“that Christ may reign supreme in the whole wor 
and in the hearts of all.” 

BERNARD BurKE, O. M. Cap. 
Toussaint, Rev. J. P., C. SS. R. Retreat Discourses at 
Meditations. Transl. from the German 
Rev. J. P. Miller, C. SS.:R. B. Herder Bo 
Co., St. Louis, 1929. VI and 390p. Price 
$2.50. 

While reading the meditations of Father Miller 
translation of the German work by Rev. J. P. Tou 
saint, I could not shake off the impression of co 
versing with a true friend on matters inexpressi 
dear to both of us. This friend, moreover, seet 
deeply conscious of the wonderful significance of 
life dedicated to the service of God, and in the 
plest and most straightforward manner convey 
convictions to my soul. . 

Because I think so highly of the book, I a 
friendly exception to its prosaic title, and would s 
gest instead to call the volume: “The Daily Co 
panion of a Religious.” A title of this nature wou 
convey the benefit to be derived from the book 1 
only during the days of retreat, but also throu: 
out the year. _ 

This book, which might be called a compen 
of asceticism, is written in a popular and interest 
style. A sufficient number of practical spol i 
make its use beneficial to the most unlea ; 
brother. It contains besides a wealth of 
useful for any priest who may be preparing a 
foe, Se emnbee ae ee eae oT 

BERNARD Burke, O. M. Ca 
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ins. First, its lucidity. After reading it one seems 
> have the whole book in mind.” Second, its use 
apt examples and illustrations, which render it 
itremely interesting. Third, its clever anglicising 
“traditional nomenclature.” Nor will anyone 
pestion the author’s contention that the work com- 
nes “moderate brevity with relative completeness, 
incise expression with exactness, interest with di- 
tttness.” 
We can only express the wish that Father Glenn 
Ill give us similar works on the other branches 
| philosophy. 
CLEMENT NeusBaurr, O. M. Cap. 
ainage, Theo. O. P. Immortality, Essays on the Prob- 
lems of Life after Death. Translated from the 
fourth French edition by Rev. John M. Lelen. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1930, VI and 
2 ppe $225: 


This book will be welcomed by all who, with 
tr. Belloc, believe that apologetic works are a 
ying need of the day. After the thought of God, 
other question intrigues the human mind more 
an that of life after death. Present-day liter- 
dre, popular and scientific, constantly reverts to 
2 subject, but principally to criticise, to doubt, to 
ilicule, to deny, “in so much as to deceive (if possi- 
2) even the elect.” Catholics, especially edu- 
ted Catholic laymen, must be fortified. Minds 
st be set aright midst the label of confusing con- 
opinion. 
| The present work offers clear, positive proof. So 
sitive, in fact, that the “Testimony of Meta- 
chics,” though very ingenious, does not seem to 
in with the other chapters. The very broad treat- 
ent accorded each “Testimony” may not appeal. 
th e American’s preference for directness. His 
staste for controversy may also find the distinctly 
pm ee tone of the whole work difficult. Yet 
re predict that the author’s fluent style, beau- 
ally retained by the translator, will overcome the 
t difficulty, whilst the second will be obviated 
he suave and purely objective ae 
CLEMENT NEUBAUER, O. M. Cap. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Ver6ffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. 
Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der 
S Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Caspar Decurtins, ein Donoso 
Cortes des Schweizerlandes. 
III. 


Am 7. Mai 1905 war Decurtins auf der Landsge- 
meinde wieder als Deputierter ins Biindner Parlament 
gewahlt worden; da lehnte er zur grossen Ueber- 
raschung Aller ab; er habe ander Universitat 
Freiburg eine Professur angenommen 
und werde auch fur den Nationalrath nicht mehr 
kandidieren. So beschloss Decurtins am gleichen 
Orte seine politische Laufbahn, wo er sie vor 28 
Jahren begonnen hatte. 

Was seinen Heimathkanton anlangt, mussen wir 
noch beifugen, dass er auch fur die mannigfachen 
Interessen dieses Bergkantons viel Verstandnis und 
Arbeit aufgewendet hat. Er hat so mancher bauern- 
freundlichen Motion zur Annahme verholfen, so in 
der Angelegenheit des Allgemeinen Weidganges, der 
Forderung der Kleinviehzucht, der Viehzolle, einer 
wirksameren Bekampfung der Maul- und Klauen- 
seuche, der Finftthrung des Grundbuches etc. Keine 
besondere Begeisterung brachte er auf in Sachen 
Fremdenindustrie durch Griindung weiterer Eisen- 
bahnstrecken. Merkwirdig erscheint, dass er trotz 
seines offen klerikalen Auftretens und seiner aus- 
gesprochenen katholischen Kampfespolitik auch im 
protestantischen Graubitinden zeitlebens treue An- 
hanger zahlte. Noch im Kriegsjahr 1915, da er 
langst als Professor in Freiburg weit weg von der 
Bundner Politik wirkte und nur in den Sommerfe- 
rien mit der Gattin und den zwei ‘T6chtern sein herr- 
liches Tuskulum in Gravas-Truns bezog, wurde ihm 
von liberaler Seite eine Nationalrathskandidatur an- 
getragen. [Er lehnte aber ab.*) Decurtins hat in den 
Jahren 1897 und 1898 auch emsig mitgewirkt zur 
Griindung des schweizerischen Bauernverbandes und 
des heute so machtigen schweizerischen Bauernse- 
kretariats. . 

Wir kommen nun zur Thatigkeit von Caspar De- 
curtins als Historiker und Literaturforscher. 

Schon vor Beendigung des Gymnasiums veriffent- 


lichte er eine Studie tiber den berithmten Naturfor- 


——_—_ 


4) Ueber Decurtins’ Thatigkeit im engeren Heimathland, 
fiir den kleinen Mittelstand und die Bergbauern, schrieb 
Dr. Gygax in der Zeitschrift: “Wissen und Leben” vom 
1, August 1916. 


scher P. Plazidus a Spescha vom Kloster Disent) 
Hierauf erschien “Der Krieg der Butndner Obe 
lander gegen die Franzosen’’, dann die gediegene u 
hochinteressante Monographie “Landrichter Nik 
laus Maissen.” Dann folgte die “Disentisn 
Kloster-Chronik”. Spater verOffentlichte er als R} 
dakteur der “Monatsblatter fiir christliche Sozi¢ 
reform” werthvolle Abhandlungen und beinahe | 
jeder Nummer kurze, aber geistvolle Rezensioni 
zu den neuesten sozialen Bucherscheinungen. J] 
war auch einige Jahre Redakteur der ‘Mona 
Rosen”, die er auf wirklich hohem Niveau zu halt¢ 
wusste. Dann Redakteur der “Romania”, ein} 
rhatoromanischen Zeitschrift der katholischen Ak 
demiker Graubiindens, ferner der literarischen Ze! 
schrift “Igl Ischi” (Der Ahorn), worin er u. a. eit 
“Biographie des Landrichters Theodor de Caste 
berg’, des heldenmiithigen Siegers im ersten Kam] 
des Oberlander Landsturms gegen die eindringend 
Franzosen, erscheinen liess. Gleichzeitig verdffer 
lichte Decurtins in verschiedenen philologischt 
Fachzeitschriften ungedruckte, oder gedruckte, ab 
selten gewordene Monumente der rhatoromanische 
Sprache. Eine verdienstvolle Arbeit ist seine “G 
schichte der rhetoromanischen Literatur’, d 
wieder einen Theil des von Prof. Gustav Grob 
herausgegebenen ‘“Grundrisses der romanisch 
Philologie” bildet. Sein Meisterwerk ist aber d 
mit finanzieller Unterstutzung der Behorden pu 
lizierte “Rhetoromanische Chrestomatie” in 10 sta 
ken Banden. Wer die Literatur, die politische ur 
rechtliche Entwicklung der Rhatoromanen erfo 
schen will, dem bietet dieses grandiose Werk ei 
uberreiche Fundgrube. Da finden sich weltlicl 
und geistliche Dramen, Katechismen und Bibel 
bersetzungen, geschichtliche 


Aufsatze und Reis 
schilderungen, lyrische Gedichte und hasserfull 
politische Statuten, Kinderspriiche und Spriie! 
worter, Marchen und Volkslieder in ungeheur 
Menge; Gemeindeordnungen und_ Kreisstatute 
Predigten und Musterreden fiir die verschiedene 
Anlasse des Volkslebens. Der italienische Gelehr 
Giulio Bertoni schrieb dariitber in der “Fanfulla del 
Domenica”, Rom 1916: “Diese Chrestomatie ist e 
mit starken Armen aufgefiihrtes Monument d 
Ruhmes der sterbenden ladinischen Sprache. Es i 
der geweihte Tempel der romanischen Literatur; | 
ist die treue, machtvolle, ergreifende Stimme ein 
ganzen edlen Volkes, welche fortklingt durch d 
Jahrhunderte.”’ : 


Decurtins propagierte ferner fiir Herausgal 
kleiner Broschiiren fiirs Volk. Diese Publikation, ; 
vorbildlicher Weise redigiert von seinem geistliche 
Freunde Prof. Dr. G. Cahannes von Brigels-Dardi 
erfreut sich einer immer grésseren Beliebtheit i 
romanischen Volke. E's erchien darin u. a. eine ve 
Ursula Cavelty besorgte romanische Uebersetzu 
der “Fabiola” von Kardinal Wiseman. od 


_ Zur wissenschaftlichen Thatigkeit Caspar Decu 
tins’ diirfen wir nicht zuletzt auch seine Mitwirku 
bei der Griindung der katholischen Universitat Fr 
burg in der Schweiz zahlen, wo er half, die erst 
Lehrkrafte gewinnen, sowie sein Wirken als P 
fessor der Kulturgeschichte daselbst. Unter « 
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Itklassigen Kraften der Universitat, von denen 
curtins manche fur Freiburg gewonnen, méchte 
vor allem rechnen: Unseren grossen Apologeten 
Albert M. Weiss, Prof. Dr. Beck, die Literatur- 
‘scher Nadler und Oehl, die Juristen Lampert, 
ser, Overbeck, Tuor und Pedrazzini, Prof. Dr. 
ter Manser, die Historiker Reinhardt, Gustav 
hnurer und Buchi. Ebenfalls glanzend sind einige 
men der naturwissenschaftlichen Fakultat und 
(dem ungefahr gleich zahlreichen franzésischen 
vhrkorper. 


Was nun Caspar Decurtins als Professor der Kul- 
‘geschichte betrifft, hielt er seine erste Vorlesung 
Winter 1905/6 tiber die franzdsische Kultur- 
schichte des 18. Jahrhunderts. Von den folgenden 
prlesungen erwahnen wir: franzdsische Kultur- 
schichte von 1643-1774; franzdsische Kulturge- 
aichte der Revolution und des Empire; italien- 
the Kulturgeschichte 1513-1522; deutsche Kul- 
rgeschichte im Zeitalter der Revolution und Re- 
nuration; deutsche Kulturgeschichte von 1815- 
448 ; Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung im 19. Jahr- 
undert. Dazu Seminarttbungen mit einschlagigen 
wuellen und zahllosen Arbeiten. Zumal die Ge- 
thichte der Arbeiterbewegung und die franzdsische 
evolution behandelte der mitten aus dem aktiven 
plitischen Leben getretene Fiihrer so musterhaft, 
ass uns, seinen Schulern, jene Abendstunde jeweils 
on 5-6 oder 6-7 Uhr wohl als die unvergesslichste 
ad kostbarste in der Erinnerung bleiben wird. 


Fir das Wintersemester 1914/15 war als Vor- 
sung: Geschichte der religidsen Bewegung von 
315-1850 in Deutschland und der Schweiz ange- 
‘indigt, fiel aber infolge der Demission Decurtins’ 
as. Als er die Universitat verliess, wurdigte-Dr. 
eck seine akademische Thatigkeit mit folgenden 
atzen: ‘Nicht jeder Bootier war im Stande, seinen 
usfiihrungen mit Verstandnis zu folgen. Aber 
Jecurtins wirkte machtig auf Verstand und Gemitth 
ichtiger Studenten. Wie er selber vom Siege der 
atholischen Wahrheit auch in der Wissenschaft 
ast iiberzeugt war, so wusste er die Studenten fur 
iese Wahrheit zu begeistern. Er dozierte iberzeu- 
end, verstand es, die religidsen Grundsatze, welche 
ie Schiiler aus frommem Elternhause und vom 
atholischen Gymnasium her mit sich brachten, zu 
iner katholischen Welt- und Lebensanschauung aus- 
ugestalten. Er gehort zu den Professoren, welche 
chule machen. Wir hoffen, dass die gute Saat, 
elche er in die empfangliche Ackererde jugendlich 
uter Herzen ausgestreut hat, in nicht ferner Zu- 
unft zu erfreulicher Ernte aufgehen werde. Nur 
eister konnen Geister wecken.” Ejiner seiner Lieb- 
ngsschiiler, Otto Walter, heute Nationalrath und 
irektor des angesehenen Verlages Otto Walter, 
ten, schrieb, zum Riicktritt Decurtins’ in der 
shildwache”: “Wir kennen Herrn Professor 
urtins als Lehrer, der uns immer als einer der 
2 Spatlinge einer grossen, wundervollen 
oche erschienen ist. Der Geist der Universali- 
der Renaissance und der der Romantik vor allem 
ikte uns in ihm wiederum in gewissen Sinne 

ert, Ging nicht gerade aus dieser Wesens- 
dtschaft heraus Decurtins stets mit beson- 


“ 


derer Liebe die Pfade dieser beiden Epochen? Man 
hat Gorres den letzten Universalhistoriker auf dem 
Katheder genannt. Wer Decurtins in allem kennt, 
weiss, dass er in manchem Gorres’ Erbe angetreten 
hat. Seine Vorlesungen tuber die Kulturgeschichte 
der Renaissance, der Reformation, der Aufklarung 
und der grossen gallischen Revolution waren nicht 
bloss in jedem Satz und Bild wissenschaftlich tief- 
grundige und mit seltenen intimen Dokumenten 
belegte Exposés, sondern bildeten in ihrer weit- 
schauenden, umfassenden Anlage stets das Gesamt- 
bild einer ganzen Kulturepoche. Mit welch kiinst- 
lerischem Verstandnis, mit welcher Unerbittlichkeit 
aber auch korrigierte er z. B. nur die Frithrenais- 
sance Heinrich Thodes, die Hochrenaissance Jakob 
Burckhardts! Wenn man bei Chamberlain, bei 
Georg Brandes aus allem ehrlichen Fachstudium 
heraus das Enzyklopadische suchte und das grosse, 
genial aber ebenso diister und herzlos geschriebene 
materialistische Weltbild fand, dann erlebte man 
endlich bei Decurtins nach Jahren vergeblichen 
Suchens die grosse, freie, universelle Historie, die 
nach allen Seiten stets die starken Zusammenhange 
aufdeckte, die wir alle allein gesucht hatten, und 
die ebenso grundlich und wahrhaft, als katholisch 
war. Wir gestehen: wir haben in diesen Vorle- 
sungen Decurtins’ nach jeder Seite allerreichste und 
allertiefste Anregung und klarste Aufschlusse erhal- 
ten, wir haben gerade in geschichts- und philoso- 
phischen Vorlesungen dieser Art einen Hauptwerth 
katholischer Universitatsarbeit erblicken gelernt, und 
wir wissen, dass Hunderte junger Freunde mit uns 
dankbar in diesem Sinne denken. Wir konnten uns 
auch keinen wurdigeren Abschluss des wissenschaft- 
lichen Lebenswerkes Decurtins’ vorstellen, als die 
zusammenfassende Publikation samtlicher dieser 
Vorlesungen in Schlegel’scher Art. Das ware das 
nachhaltigste, reichste Geschenk, das uns Prof. Dr. 
Decurtins noch geben konnte, und er sei heute im 
Namen der jungen Garde dringend darum gebeten 

Wir mochten hier noch einschalten, dass De- 
curtins auch ausserhalb des Horsaales eine grosse 
Vortragsthatigkeit entfaltete, besonders 
in der Universitatsstadt Freiburg selber und hier 
wieder vor allem in den Couleurverbindungen des 
Schweizer Studentenvereines. Einer der pracht- _ 
vollen Vortrage, namlich jener tiber den grossen 
Ordensgriinder und Philanthropen Pater Theodosius 
Florentini, den ‘Pestalozzi der katholischen 
Schweiz,” ist im Druck erschienen (Universitats- 
buchhandlung Freiburg, 1908). Der Schluss davon 
lautet : 

“Was P. Theodosius kennzeichnet, war sein kon- 
sequentes Bestreben, die katholischen Grundsatze 
in der Familie und in der Gesellschaft, in der 
Gemeinde und im Staate lebendig und wirksam 
werden zu lassen. Die Zeit, in die sein reiches 
Wirken fiel, war von einer Weltauffassung be- 
herscht, die nichts von den Titanenkampfen der 
Dreissigerjahre an sich hatte. Seine Zeitgenossen 
suchten im krassen Materialismus die Erklarung der 


Weltrathsel und im frohen Genuss den Zweck des _ 


Daseins. Da die grossartigste Entwicklung des — 
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wirthschaftlichen Lebens mit dieser armseligen 
Philosophie zusammenfiel, und der berauschende ma- 
terielle Fortschritt der Lehre von ‘Kraft und Stoff’ 
rechtzugeben schien, glaubten Viele, Zugestandnisse 
an den Zeitgeist machen zu mussen und ihre katho- 
lischen Grundsatze sachte beiseite legen zu durfen, 
wenn es galt, die Fragen zu losen, die das politische 
und wirthschaftliche Leben bewegten. Was nun 
der Persdnlichkeit des armen Kapuziners jene 
Bedeutung verleiht, die ihm einen Ehrenplatz in der 
Geschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts sichert, ist sein 
Himmel und Erde verkntipfender Plan, der in un- 
seren T'agen von der héchsten Warte aus wieder 
verktindet wurde: Alles in Christus dem Welt- 
heiland erneuern! Dieses Alles war fiir P. Theo- 
dosius: Erziehung und Arbeit, Gesellschaft und 
Staat; ihm war kein Winkel menschlichen Elends 
zu klein, kein Arbeitsfeld war ihm zu gross. Und 
in seinen Werken lebt er fort; seine Tochter sind 
fiir zahllose Kinder die Miitter, sein Bild begegnet 
uns in den Spitalern der Stadte, seine Hand wolbt 
sich uber das Armenhaus des Dorfes. Seine Werke 
waren todt, wenn nicht. auch sein Geist unter und in 
uns fortlebte. Wie eine entschiedene katholische 
Anschauung mit einem vollen Verstandnis fur das 
moderne Leben und seine Bedtirfnisse sich innig 
vereinigen lasst, zeigt P. Theodosius, und seine 
markige Gestalt mag gerade fiir die akademische 
Jugend ein Leuchtthurm sein, der auf dem alten 
Felsengrund steht und sein Licht uber die weglosen 
Wasser hinausstreut. 


“Moge der Mannesmuth, mit dem P. Theodosius 
den Gottessohn vor den Menschen bekannte, um auf 
allen Gebieten moderner Kultur das Kreuzesbanner 
aufzupflanzen, in uns, den Alten und Jungen, wei- 
terleben. Das Kreuz, fiir Theodosius die Fahne der 
Zukunft, moge uns ein Siegeszeichen sein. Im 
besten Sinne des Wortes ein moderner Ordensmann, 
hat P. Theodosius bewiesen, dass der Geist des 
hl. Franziskus, der Geist des kindlichen Glaubens 
und der reinsten Menschenliebe, auch noch heute 
die grossen Kulturfragen losen kann, wie damals, als 
der Arme von Assisi das Antlitz der, Erde erneuerte. 


“P. Theodosius lehrte uns den Spruch des hl. 
Paulus, mit dem wir dieses schlichte_ Erinne- 
rungswort schliessen, recht verstehen: Alles ist 
Euer, Ihr aber seid Christi,’ ” 


Im Kampfe gegeendenModernismus trat 
Decurtins schon 1907—also vor der Enzyklika Pius’ 
X.—mit einer Broschtire auf den Plan, betitelt: 
“Brief an einen jungen Freund,’ dem 1909 ein 
zweiter, und 1910 ein dritter folgte, alle in deutscher 
und in franzdsicher Ausgabe. In einer derselben 
griff er die Richtung Muth-Hochland an und die 
Schriftstellerin Handel-Mazzetti wegen ihren Ro- 
manen “Die arme Margareth” und “Jesse und 
Maria.” Als die Kiinstlerin dann aber jenen pracht- 
vollen echt katholischen Roman “Stephana Schwert- 
ner” erscheinen liess, war Decurtins einer der ersten, 
der die Baronin mit ebensoviel Lob itberschiittete, 
als er sie vorher angeklagt hatte. 
Handel-Mazzetti schrieb und redete spater wieder- 


holt mit Hochachtung vom Lowen von Truns. Hit- 


y 


Ss 


Und Enrica - 


ziger aber war der Zusammenprall mit dem gefeiert¢ 
schweizerischen Philosophen und Kanzelredner L) 
Gisler, heute Weihbischof von Chur. Dessen Buy 
‘Der Modernismus,” worin vor allem die Entwic} 
lung der neuen Haresie und dann sehr ausfthrliq 
der Amerikanismus behandelt wird, und in dem vi} 
von franzosischen Modernisten, aber wohl aus dipl! 
matischen Griinden etwas zu wenig von deutsche 
die Rede ist, rief Decurtins’ Widerspruch hervor, di 
die Ansicht verfocht, dass gerade von deutsche 
Modernisten allerschwerste Gefahren drohten. V« 
dem ode Decurtins’ wurde auch die Verséhnut| 
mit diesem grossen wissenschaftlichen Gegner 21) 
standegebracht, nachdem sie Jahre lang die Gi 
miither peinlich erregt und Geistliche wie Laien de 
Schweizerlandes beinahe in zwei Heerlager gespalte 
hatte. Eine scharfe Schrift Decurtins’ war: “L’a 
tion social-catholique et les ‘fils de Lamenais’ 
(1911). 


Pius X. zeichnete den furchtlosen Kampen gege 
die modernistischen Str6mungen in den deutsche 
Landern und Frankreich mit einem Briefe vom 1! 
September 1910 aus. Nun setzten erst recht, wol 
ebensosehr aus Neid wie aus Ueberzeugung, vo 
allen Seiten Angriffe ein, darunter solche von pei 
sonlicher Gehassigkeit, hauptsachlich aus eigene 
Kreisen. 


Decurtins hat, abgesehen von den genannte 
eigenen Broschtiren, besonders in den sogenannte 
integralen Blattern und Zeitschriften an den grosse. 
Geisteskampfen theilgenommen; im “Gral,” in “Oes 
terreichs katholischem Sonntagsblatt” des Kirche 
direktors Anton Mauss, der im gleichen Jahr wi 
Decurtins gestorben ist, ferner in “Wahrheit un 
Klarheit” des Grafen Oppersdorff, in den Triere 
“Petrus-Blattern,” in der “Correspondence de Rome 
des Msgr. Benigni, in “La Vigie” und in den letzte 
Jahren vor allem in der “Schildwache,” zuerst in 
Olten unter J. Br. Rusch und Otto Walter und dani 
unter Dr. Ferdinand Riegg, spater und heute is 
Basel unter Stadtpfarrer Robert Mader, der mit den 
Laien Decurtins gleich aufs beste befreundet unc 
vertraut geworden. 


Gegen Ende des Pontifikates Pius X. hat sicl 
Decurtins von der Universitat Freiburg zuriickgezo 
gen. Die von einem katholischen Luzerner Blat 
verbreitete Nachricht, Decurtins sei ausgeschieden 
als der netie Papst, Benedikt XV., “dem Begleit 
streite des grossen Kampfes, den Wirren unter det 
kirchlichen Geistern Halt gebot und Erbpacht de 
integralistischen Namens verbot,”’ stimmt nicht 
Denn die Wahl Benedikts erfolgte am 3. Septembe: 
1914, sein erstes Rundschreiben am 8. Septembe: 
1914. Decurtins hatte aber bereits am 4. Septembe: 
dem Erziehungsdepartement des Kantons Freibur, 
seine Demission eingereicht. Professor Dr. Beck 
sein vertrauter Streitgenosse, sagte in der Grabr 
zu Truns: “Was Decurtins im Kampfe gegen « 
Modernismus in den letzten Jahren seines Leb 
gelitten, das bleibt aufgezeichnet im Buche de 
Lebens. Immer kampfen, niemals hassen! Das wa 
seine Losung. Allen seinen Gegnern hat er ve 
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hen, Spott und Verkennung mit starkmiithigem 
hweigen hingenommen.” 


Den letzten grossen Kampf 
f dem Gebiete der Schule. Schon in der Volks- 
~sammlung in Ilanz vom 30. September 1900, als 
: Bundner Regierung ein besonderes Lesebuch fiir 
: katholischen Gemeinden verbieten wollte, trat 
mit Macht gegen diesen kirchenfeindlichen Be- 
lhluss der protestantischen Gemeinde in Chur auf. 
dem durch die Motion Wettstein-Calonder be- 
‘ffend die staatsburgerliche Erziehung ausge- 
ochenen Schulkampf war er als Erster auf den 
an getreten und “brullte’ wahrhaft wie ein Lowe, 
ss unser ganzes ahnungsloses katholisches Volk 
m Chur bis Genf aufhorchte, aufwachte und den 
eimaurerischen Schulpfuschern das “Bis hieher 
d nicht weiter!’ entgegendonnerte. In feurigen 
astvollen Artikeln hat Kaspar Decurtins in der 
echildwache” die konfessionelle Schule vertheidigt. 
ss Kampfer auf der Wahlstatt des Geistes, als 
sreiter fur die katholische Schule ist er gefallen. 
er Hirnschlag, der ihn am 15. Mai 1916 traf, hat 
en buchstablich die Feder aus der Hand geschlagen. 
vie er der treue Mitarbeiter Leos XIII. am Werke 
-r Sozialreform gewesen, so war er der ergebene 
sistesstreiter im Kampfe Pius X. gegen den Mo- 
“rnismus in der Dogmatik, in der Volkswirthschaft 
ad in der Belletristik, in der heldenhaften Be- 
hiitzung der Kinderseelen vor der interkonfes- 
ynellen Schule, und dem Reformerthum der Logen- 
gierungen und Parlamente auf dem Gebiete der 
rziehung und des Unterrichtes. Sein Freund, 
tof. Dr. Beck, schreibt in dem prachtigen Nach- 
if in der “Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Sozialreform” 
om Dezember 1916: ; 


“Tst es nicht frappant: der Kampf fur ein Gottes- 
ius und ftir eine Klosterschule hat Caspar Decur- 
ns in seiner Jugendzeit auf das Feld des politischen 
ebens gerufen—der Kampf fur den katholischen 
harakter unserer Volks- und Mittelschulen hat die 
tzten Lebenstage dieses Wahrheitsstreiters ange- 
ult. 
“Tragische Fugung! Am 15. Mai 1891 war die 
nzyklika Leos XIII. iitber die Arbeiterfrage er- 
shienen. Keiner hatte in der Vorbereitung der 
nzyklika so erfolgreich mitgearbeitet—keiner hatte 
ie Enzyklika in ihrem Werden und Wesen und 
1 ihren Konsequenzen so tief erfasst—keiner hat 
ach dem Erscheinen der Enzyklika so viel gear- 
sitet fiir ihre praktische Durchfithrung—wie Cas- 
ar Decurtins. Und nun, genau 25 Jahre nach der 
eroffentlichung des unsterblichen Manifestes der 
atholischen Gesellschaftsreform, genau an dem 
‘age, da die ganze Welt das silberne Jubilaum der 
azyklika Rerum novarum feiert—am 15. Mai 
916—wird Caspar Decurtins in seinem Heimath- 
orfe Truns von einem schweren Hirnschlage ge- 
offen, dem nach Tagen bangen, schweren Leidens, 
30. Mai 1916 der Tod des in seiner Eigenart 
nzigen Mannes gefolgt ist ....” 


h bevor wir noch einen Ejinblick in das 


kampfte Decurtins 


ri atleben und den Heimgang des grossen Fihrers 


werfen, mochten wir einige Worte tiber seine 
oratorische Thatigkeit nachtragen. 


Den ersten rednerischen Erfolg vor auserlesener: 
Zuhorerschatft hatte Decurtins, wie oben bemerkt, 
schon als 2ljahriger Student in Miinchen anno 
1876 anlasslich der Jahrhundertfeier der Geburt von 
Joseph Gorres. Decurtins hatte sich in jenem 
Semester eine staunenswerthe Kenntnis der Person- 
lichkeit und der Schriften von Gorres angeeignet, 
zumal des Meisterwerkes “Athanasius”. Caspar 
Decurtins hielt nun eine Festrede von solchem 
Glanz und solchem Gehalt, dass der anwesende 
Gorresschtiler Prof. Dr. Sepp erklarte: ‘““Von allen 
Professoren und Studenten, die heute gesprochen 
haben, hat der junge Schweizer den alten Gorres 
am tiefsten erfasst.” 


Von seiner ersten Rede an der Disentisner 
Landesgemeinde in den Osterferien 1877 haben wir 
schon berichtet. Sie hat ihn unvermuthet aus dem 
Geleise der Universitatsstudenten in die stiirmischen 
Bahnen der Politik geschleudert, ihm zur Ueber- 
raschung des engeren Heimathlandes das doppelte 
Amt eines Mistrals und Grossrathsdeputierten ein- 
getragen. 


Von Erfolg gekront war ferner seine Rede be- 
treffend das Weiden der Ziegen in den Bergwaldern, 
welches bei Berathung des eidgendssischen Forst- 
gesetzes 1883 von der liberalen Partei verboten wer- 
den sollte, die schon erwahnte “‘Geissenrede”. Dann 
verdienen Erwahnung seine Rede am Ersten 
Zurcher Katholikentag vom 4. Oktober 1884, den 
Decurtins zusammen mit Dr. Beck und Dr. Feigen- 
winter veranstaltet hatte, vor allem aber die in die 
nachsten Jahre fallenden zahlreichen Voten betref- 
fend die Soziale Frage im kantonalen Parlament 
zu Chur und im eidgendssischen zu Bern, sowie 
seine ausgezeichneten Diskussionsreden in der 
Union de Fribourg. 


Im gegnerischen Lager wurde er vorzuglich be- 
kannt durch seine ideentiefe Rede vom 23. Marz 
1885 betreffend Ausdehnung des Eidgendssischen 
Haftpflichtgesetzes auf weitere Arbeitsgruppen, 
dann seine Rede um die Freigabe des Samstag- 
Nachmittags fur die Arbeiterinnen, wodurch er 
wenigstens die Freigabe von 5 Uhr nachmittags an _ 
erreichte. Vortrefflich war seine Rede an der 
Tagung des Arbeiterbundes in Olten 1890, wo er 
mit warmen Worten fiir die obligatorischen Be- 
rufsgenossenschatten eintrat, noch trefflicher seine 
bereits erwahnte Rede auf dem Arbeitertag in Biel 
am 3. April 1893, wo seine “stromartig dahin- 
brausende, von grossen Gedanken tberschaumende 
Rede” die zu 80 Prozent sozialistische Versammlung 
zur Annahme eines Antrages mitfortriss, durch 
welchen alle katholischen Arbeiterorganisationen 
eingeladen wurden, fir die Durchftthrung der Ar- 
beiterschutz-Forderungen Leos XIII. sich zu be- 
thatigen. Ebenso hervorragend seine Rede am Ar- 
beitertag in Winterthur 1896. Den Hohepunkt 
seiner oratorischen Erfolge bildeten seine beiden 
Schlussreden auf dem Kongress fiir Arbeiterschutz 
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in Ziirich im August 1897, wovon schon Er- 
wahnung gethan wurde. Hiezu kamen die vielen 
prachtvollen Reden Decurtins’ auf den Tagungen 
der vom spateren Domherrn Dr. Loretz (+1921) 
gegriindeten “Vereinigung christlicher Sozialpoliti- 
ker” und den General- und Delegierten-Versamm- 
lungen der von ihm und Pfarrer Josef Burtscher 
von Rheinau ins Leben gerufenen katholischen Ar- 
beiterorganisation. Mit einer hinreissenden An- 
sprache hat Decurtins Ende Oktober 1889 bei der 
Eréffnung der Universitat Freiburg in der Schweiz 
das Freiburger Volk und die Studentenschaft fur 
diese katholische Hochschule begeistert. Markant 
und meist auch von sichtbarem Erfolg begleitet 
sind Decurtins’ Vortrage, Ansprachen und Diskus- 
sionsvoten an den Centralfesten des Schweizerischen 
Studentenvereines und seiner Sektionen, zumal der 
Verbindungen in Freiburg gewesen. Eine der 
prachtigsten Reden war jene bereits erwahnte uber 
Pater Theodosius Florentini bei der von den Ver- 
bindungen Alemannia und Leonina veranstalteten 
Centenarfeier in Freiburg. ' 


Durch ganz Deutschland erschol! der Ruhm von 
Caspar Decurtins’ Rednergrésse nach dessen Rede 
auf dem deutschen Katholikentag von Freiburg im 
Breisgau, wo er die gewaltigen Zuhorermassen in 
einen Sturm der Begeisterung versetzte, ungeachtet 
der knapp bemessenen Zeit, wo ein anderer bekannter 
Redner aus der Schweiz kaum iiber die Einleitung 
hinauskam und von dem Podium heruntersteigend 
meinte, in diesem Falle mtsse er den grosseren 
Theil seiner Rede wieder ttber den Rhein zurtick- 
tragen. 


Naher von uns besprochen zu werden verdient 
seine Schlussrede am Ersten Schweizerischen Ka- 
tholikentag in Luzern am 29. September 1903, wo 
ich Caspar Decurtins zum ersten Mal gesehen und 
gehort habe, und seine Schlussrede am Zweiten 
Schweizer Katholikentag in Freiburg, 25. Septem- 
ber 1906, zugleich die letzte Decurtinsrede bei 
solchem Anlass, da am Dritten Schweizerischen Ka- 
tholikentag bereits Decurtinsfeindliche Stromungen 
herrschten, zumal von Seite des literarischen Mo- 
dernismus, und der grosse Bundner jener Tagung 
fern blieb. In der Schlussansprache in Luzern 
wies er u. a. auf den beginnenden Ansturm gegen 
den konfessionellen Charakter der Volksschule hin. 
Besonders aktuell muthet uns heute im Zeichen der 
Katholischen Aktion der Passus ttber die Zusam- 
menarbeit von Geistlichen und Laien an. Decurtins 
sagte: 

“Gewiss, eben in diesem Zusammengehen liegt 
die Kraft des deutschen Centrums. Wenn der 
schweizerische Katholikentag einzig und allein in 
dieser Richtung fruchtbar~sich erweisen sollte, in 
dem Sinne, dass Priester und Laien, noch mehr 
als es bisher geschehen ist, Schulter an Schulter auf 
allen Gebieten des Lebens fiir die christlichen Ideen 
einstehen werden, so hatte er schon eine grosse 
Aufgabe erfiillt, schon damit seine Existenzbe 
rechtigung voll bewiesen.” 

Schliesslich entwarf Decurtins ein kurzes, aber 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen-| 
tral-Stelle. | 


. 


an den C. V. 
Der Erzbischof 
von Miinchen und Freising. 
Miinchen 2 C, den 8. Juli 1930. 


An den Catholic Central Verein of America. 
Das diamantene Jubilaum des Central-Veret 
findet auch in meiner Seele und in meiner Erzdi 
zese ein lautes Echo der Sympathie und der dan 
baren Theilnahme. Die vielfachen Anforderung: 
der gegenwartigen Firmungszeit gestatten mir nic 
mich ausfithrlich zu aussern. Es ist mir aber e 
inneres Gebot, wenigstens in Kurze einen Gluc 
wunsch an die im Central-Verein verbundeni 
Glaubensbriider ttber den Ozean zu schicken. 
Der Central-Verein ist aus der kernkatholischi 
Idee von der Gemeinschaft und solidarischen Ei 
heit der Katholiken herausgewachsen und ist seine 
katholischen Charakter stets treu geblieben. At 
dem Katholikentag in Springfield habe ich es pe 
sonlich gehort und erlebt, auf welch geistigi 
Hohe die Kundgebungen des Central-Vereins stande 
und nach welch grossen Gesichtspunkten man vc 
dort den Glaubensbriidern im Ausland die Har 
reichte. Auch in den Drucksachen des Centra 
Vereins habe ich mit grosser Bewunderung gelese 
wie in allen Unternehmungen des Central-Vereis 
katholische Grossztgigkeit und amerikanische Wei 
herzigkeit mit einander verbunden waren. 
geradezu vorbildlicher Weise haben sich im Centra 
Verein Priester und Laien die Hand gereicht, u 
durch diese Handreichung die Intentionen des 
Vaters in der Katholischen Aktion auf das Schons 
erfiillt. 
Die Mitglieder des Central-Vereins haben ihr 
neuen Heimath stets die Treue gehalten und de 
Lied vom Sternenbanner mit grosser Begeisterun 
gesungen. Dabei hat der Central-Verein geradlin: 
den Grundsatz heilig gehalten, dass nur durch de 
Volkerfrieden die civilisierte Welt vor dem Niede 
gang gerettet und zur wirthschaftlichen und ku 
turellen Hohe gefiihrt wird. Gesegnet seien di 
die mit dem Oelzweig des Friedens kommen! De 
Central-Verein hat in den schweren Jahren, in dene 
unsere deutsche Heimath dem Hunger ausgeliefe 
war, durch grossziigige und wohlorganisierte Car 
tas viele Gaben in der einen oder anderen Form fi 
unsere Armen geschickt und so tiber den Ozean eit 
Brucke katholischer Bruderliebe geschlagen. 
in dieser Beziehung durch jahrelange Hilfs 
geschehen ist, sei mit goldenen Buchstaben in_ 
Jubilaumschronik des Central-Vereins eingetrag 
So mége der Central-Verein unter dem 
Gottes seinen Weg weiter gehen, in katholiscl 
Grundsatzen festgewurzelt und dabei aufgeschl 
sen fur die Forderungen der Zeit, der neuen H 
math treu ergeben und dabei der Heimath der Va 
nicht fremd geworden, dem Frieden der Vl] 
dienstbar und dabei ein Sammelpunkt der Glaut 
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ynossen in den Vereinigten Staaten, ein leuchtendes 
orbild Katholischer Aktion ! 
M. CarDINAL FAULHABER, 
Erzbischof von Miinchen. 


Gliickwiinsche aus Siid-Afrika. 
Wie weit heute der Aktionskreis des C. V. 
-zogen ist, verrath das folgende aus der Mission 
<kamana in Natal, Stid-Afrika, an unsern Ver- 
nnd gerichtete bischofl. Schreiben: 
“Wenn ich auch nicht zum diamantenen Jubilaum 
ss Vereines eine Gabe senden kann, so will ich 
»ch durch diese Zeilen meiner Freude Ausdruck 
rrleihen, dass der Verein so viele Jahre segens- 
dich wirkte, und wiinsche und bete, dass er noch 
iter recht viele Jahre wirke und die deutschen 
andsleute um sich sammle, unbeschadet dessen, 
ass sie Burger der Vereinigten Staaten sind. Die 
debe zur Heimath, in der man geboren, oder wo 
-e Eltern und Grosseltern ihre Wiege hatten, 
nupft Faden an, die den Blick und das Herz 
‘2iten und gerade den Katholiken weltweit, wahr- 
ift katholisch machen helfen. Ad multos annos. 
“Die Herren des Vorstandes und den ganzen 
“ereins segnend mit der ganzen Kraft und Fille 
+s bischoflichen Segens, verbleibe ich 
Thr 


stets dankbarer 
* THOMAS SPREITER, O. S. B., 
Bischof, Apost. Vikar von Eshowe 
in Siidafrika.” 


Immer grossdeutsch. 


Seinen grossdeutschen Charakter behauptet der 
. V. auch heute noch. Wahrend man in manchen 
_teisen sowohl des In- als auch des Auslandes der 
‘leinung ist, der C. V. sei seinem Charakter nach 
rspriinglich reichsdeutsch gewesen, war er das 
a keiner Zeit. Seine Mitglieder kamen aus allen 
-auen des alten heiligen romischen Reiches deut- 
cher Nation, so aus Oesterreich, ‘Tirol, der 
chweiz, Luxemburg, Ungarn, und sogar aus 
sebieten, die niemals zu jenem grossen Volker- 
‘aate gehort hatten, wie z. B. Russland. 

Wahrend der Grosstheil aller Mitglieder des 
‘. V. heute aus geborenen Deutschamerikanern 
esteht, bewahrt er doch immer noch seinen alten 
rossdeutschen Charakter. Jiingst schloss sich un- 
erem Staatsverband Nord-Dakota der Deutsch- 
TIngarische Lese- und Unterstiitzungsverein von 
ickinson an, wahrend einer der starksten und 
atigsten Zweige des Staatsverbandes Illinois der 
or etwa zwei Jahren gegrindete St. Clemens 
erein in der St. Alphonsus Gemeinde zu Chicago 
st, der durchwegs aus Russlandern besteht. _ 
Hierin liegt eine nicht zu unterschatzende 
edeutung unseres Verbandes, dass er auf solche 
eise seit fiinfundsiebenzig Jahren eingewanderte 
eutschsprachige Laien, ganz gleich woher sie 
amen, fiir den Gedanken einer neuen Gemein- 
ia gewonnen und mit ihm erfillt hat. 

‘rwahnt sei nebenbei, dass der zuletzt genannte 
ein in seiner Juniversammlung wiederum acht 
Mitglieder aufnahm, wahrend bei gleicher 


Gelegenheit neun Aufnahmegesuche  eingereicht 
wurden. Es wurde zudem beschlossen, von nun an 
EKhrenmitglieder aufzunehmen, die einen monat- 
lichen Beitrag von 25 Cents zu entrichten haben, 
aber weder zu Kranken- noch Sterbegeld berechtigt 
sein sollen. 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 

Auch der Missionsfonds der C.St. leidet bereits 
unter den ungunstigen wirthschaftlichen Verhalt- 
nissen. D.h., die Zahl und Hohe der Missionsgaben 
nimmt ab, wahrend andererseits die Nothrufe der 
Missionare und Missionsschwestern dringender wer- 
den. Was von uns unter obwaltenden Umstanden 
schwer empfunden wird. 

Wer konnte z.B. gleichgultig bleiben gegentiber 
emer so bescheiden angedeuteten Bitte, wie jener 
der ehrw. Schwester M. Adalberta, die von den Sol- 
omon Inseln in der Std-See schreibt : 

“Als ich vor einigen Wochen hier in Tumbutz landete 
und den lb. Heiland im Tabernakel begrussen ging, fiel 
mir sogleich die grosse Armuth des Gotteshauses auf.— 
‘Was bedeuten die Erdhaufen in den Ecken und selbst 
uber dem Altare?’ fragte ich eine Schwester. Es seien 
Nester weisser Ameisen, sagte man mir. Die ganze 
Holzbaute sei von diesen Insekten bewohnt, selbst 
die Altare. Obendrein ist das aus grossen Blattern her- 
gestellte Dach vielfach durchléchert. Ein neuer Ka- 
pellenbau ist unbedingt nothig. Zwar ist unsere Sammel- 
buchse nicht ganz leer, doch fir genannten Zweck 
reicht die vorrathige Summe langst nicht.” 

Da ein Brief von St. Louis nach den Solomon In- 
seln zwei bis drei Monate unterwegs ist, werden wir 
bemuht sein, den Schwestern bereits im Oktober ein 
Weihnachtsgeschenk zu schicken, bestimmt fur den 
Kapellenneubau. Wer hilft mit, diesen deutschen 
Ordensfrauen eine rechte Weihnachtsfreude zu 
bereiten? 

Ein Brief der C.St. vom 31. Marz erreichte den 
hochwst. Bischof Thomas Spreiter, O.S.B., am 
7. Mai zu Eshowe in Natal. Er schreibt uns von 
dort am gleichen Tage: 

“Tech weile hier auf einer neuen Mission, der ich die 
Gabe tiberlassen habe. Sie wurde erst im Oktober letzten 
Jahres gegrtindet und der hl. Theresia vom Kinde 
Gottes geweiht. Gestern besuchte ich einen anderen 
Platz, etwa 40 Meilen von hier entfernt, wo wir im 
Juli eine Mission anzulegen gedenken. Ohne die 
nothigen Mittel zu besitzen, habe ich ein Eigenthum 
gekauft, einzig im Vertrauen auf die gottl. Vorsehung, 
die uns bisher noch niemals verlassen hat.” 

“Tn diesem Jahre habe ich aus Amerika, trotz 
dringender Bitten, erst ganze zwei Dollars erhalten,” 
schreibt ein verdienter Franziskaner-Missionar, 
Dekan seines Bezirks, aus der Provinz Shantung. 
Anschliessend daran berichtet er sodann F alle aus- 
sergewohnlicher Opferwilligkeit vonseiten seiner 
Chinesen, die von den Missionaren angehalten wer- 
den, zum Unterhalt der Missionen beizutragen. 
Der Missionar schreibt uns: 


“Als ich neulich bei Gelegenheit der Jahresmission in 
einer meiner 20 Gemeinden den Jahresbeitrag einsammelte, 
kam auch ein sehr armes 19jahriges Madchen, das wohl 
sitzen bleiben wird, weil es die Aussteuer night beschaffen 
kann. Als das Kind seine 5 Cent brachte, sagte ich: “Dein 
Vater hat ja den Jahresbeitrag schon bezahlt und du bist 
arm.’ Das Madchen entgegnete: ‘Der Vater hat seinen 
Beitrag ftir die Mission gebracht und ich bringe den 
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meinigen. Ich habe ein Huhn, das ist das einzige, was 


mir gehort. Die Eier verkaufe ich, um meinen Beitrag 
fiir den Missionsverein zu bezahlen.’ 


“Sie sehen, manche unserer armen Chinesen leisten das 
Menschenmégliche und sind darum wiirdig, unterstutzt zu 
werden. Ein anderes 13jahriges Madchen geht auf die 
Fabrik und webt Haarnetze und verdient pro Tag 5 ameri- 
kan. Cents. Von diesem Gelde miethet es eine Wohnung 
und nahrt und kleidet sich und seine verwitwete Mutter. 
Briider und andere Geschwister sind nicht da. Hut ab 


vor solchem Fleiss, solcher Sparsamkeit und Beobachtung 
des vierten Gebotes!” 


Eine gréssere Anzahl von Spenden, bestehend aus 
einem Kelch mit Patene, Messgewandern und 
Altarleinen, Steppdecken, usw., wurde von uns im 
Laufe des Herbstes an den hochwst. fr. Egbert M. 
Pelzer, O. P., Apost. Prafekt von Tingchow, China, 
geschickt, dessen Missionen infolge des Einbruchs 
der Rothen in das betf. Gebiet schwer gelitten hatten. 
Alle tbersandten Gaben erréichten Msgr. Pelzer 
auf dem Umwege tiber Swatow, wo sich die Prokura 
seines Ordens befindet. In einem Briefe aus 
jungster Zeit berichtet uns der hochwst. Apost. 
Prafekt uber die Ereignisse des Herbstes und 
Winters folgendes, im Anchluss an eine Darstellung 
der Entstehung seiner Mission in der Sitidwest-Ecke 
der chinesischen Provinz Fukien : 


“Nun ist im vorigen Jahre die rothe Fluth tiber uns herein- 
gebrochen. All die bluhenden Schulen mussten geschlossen 
werden, samtliche Stationen wurden besetzt, ganzlich aus- 
gepliindert und zum Theil niedergebrannt. Neun Schwes- 
tern und vier Missionare konnten nur durch schweres Lose- 
geld aus der Gefangenschaft der Bolschewisten befreit 
werden. Die ubrigen irrten wochenlang umher, mehrmals 
fast wunderbar vor einem grausamen Tode errettet. Ich 
selbst musste zweimal nachts fliehen. Noch im November 
habe ich drei Tage und Nachte in einer fast unzuganglichen 
Bergwildnis fern von allen menschlichen Wohnungen unter 
freiem Himmel zubringen miissen, den Schirm aufgespannt 
gegen Regen und nachtlichen Thau, in gefahrlicher Nahe 
der Tiger. Nur zwei Christenjiinglinge, die mir nachts 
heimlich Nahrung brachten, wussten um meinen Auf- 
enthalt. Dann bin ich auf meine vollstandig ausgeraubte 
Station zuriickgekehrt, habe die 6den Fensterhohlen und 
Thiiren mit Zeitungen verklebt und habe zwei Monate so 
ausgehalten, immer fluchtbereit und nachts immer ausser- 
halb des Hauses. Das ganze Missionspersonal war schliess- 
lich an die Ktiste nach Swatow gefliichtet, gefolgt von 
vielen Christen. Jetzt sind wieder zwei Patres bei mir, die 
andern werden bald kommen, nur die Schwestern kann ich 
der Unsicherheit wegen noch nicht kommen lassen, denn 
der grosste Theil unserer Mission ist noch in Handen der 
Rothen. Die Regierung hat die Hande zu voll, um Ord- 
nung zu schaffen, Jetzt leben wir unter der Schutzherr- 
schaft weiss gewordener Rauber, die mich schon oft mit 
dem Tode bedroht haben. Wir wollen aber aushalten und 
die Ruinen zu neuem Leben erstehen lassen.” 


Von einer Reise an den Weiho Fluss zuriick- 
gekehrt, wohin ihn der Ruf eines schwer erkrankten 
Mitbruders gefiihrt, schreibt uns ein in der Provinz 
Kansu, China, thatiger Missionar : 


“Mein Weg fthrte mich tber die Berge am Weiho Fluss 
bei Kungchang, wo ich ganz zufallig auf eine Christenge- 
meinde stiess. Leider wurde ich am Weiho Fluss zweimal 
von Raubern tiberrascht, denen ich nur durch die Schnellig- 
keit meines Pferdes entwischte. Am Tao-ho Fluss sah ich 
zum erstenmal die uneinnehmbare Stadt Titao. Leider noch 
kein Christ drinnen, wohl aber eine protest. amerikanische 
Sekte, die dort sogar eine Katechistenschule erdffnet hat. 
Die Berge jenseits des Tao-ho sind noch kampfumtobtes 
Gebiet. Es herrschen dort die Salar-Mohammedaner in 
| peda Weise. Wie ich da vorbei ritt, konnte ich ihre 

lhne Reitervorhut beobachten, wie sie immer wieder ver- 
a x 
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be 
suchten, iiber die Eisbriicken des Tao-ho zu kommen, abe} 
stets von den chinesischen Soldaten unter Feuer genomme 
wurden. Aus Rache dafiir gingen dann abends mehrer}) 
chinesische Dérfer in Flammen auf. Es berihrt seltsam} 
im Innern Chinas wildester Bruderkrieg, und hier an de 
aussersten Grenze zaheste Vertheidigung.” 

Leider verbietet uns der zu Verfugung stehend} 
Raum, weitere Mittheilungen aus den uns vorli¢} 
genden Briefen deutscher Missionare in Chin} 
abzudrucken, obgleich ihr Inhalt die im Reich} 
der Mitte herrschenden Zustande grell beleuchtet. 


Gabe nach Bulgarien hilft Noth lindern. 


Liebe zu dem Volk unsrer Vater sowohl als christ 
liche Nachstenliebe bestimmen uns immer wieder 
uns mit der Bitte einer Gabe ftr die Nothleidende 
in Central-Europa an unsere Vereine und Mitgliede 
zu wenden. Wir wissen von Anstalten und Einze 
personen driiben, die mit schwerer Noth ringen uni 
fiir die eine Gabe aus Amerika eine unschatzbar 
Wohlthat ist. i 

Unlangst vermochten wir z.B. ftinfzig Dollars a: 
die Benediktinerinnen zu Endje in Bulgarien z) 
schicken. E's ist das eine kleine deutsche Kolonie 
deren Angehorigen schwer vom Kriege und seine 
Noth heimgesucht wurden. Was diese Gabe fur di 
guten deutschen Schwestern und ihre Pfleglinge be 
deutete, verrath die Empfangsbestatigung der ehr 
Priorin M. Juliana Peetz O. S. B., vom 12. Juni: 

“Welch grosse Freude und materielle Hilfe haben Si 
uns wieder bereitet durch Ihren Brief vom 20. Mai mi 
dem werthvollen Inhalte! Aus tiefstem Herzensgrund 
danke ich Ihnen, dass Sie die Gabe, bestimmt fur di 
Aermsten der Armen, uns zugedacht haben. Wahrlic 
eine gréssere Armuth, als man sie hier antrifft, findet m 
kaum anderswo. Es sind hier mehrere_ kinderreich 
Familien, die das ganze vergangene Jahr hindurch kein 
andere Nahrung hatten als Maismehl in Wasser gekocht, un 
selbst dieses Maismehl bettelten sie noch bei uns. Und unse 
Kleinen (in der Anstalt und Schule der Schwestern) sini 
ja fast ausschliesslich aus solchen Familien. Zuhaus 
mitissten auch selbst diejenigen, die noch Eltern haben, a: 
Leib und Seele verkiimmern. 

“Darum nochmals tausendfachen Dank und médge d 


Vater der Waisen Ihnen und dem edlen Spender diese 
Almosen- reichlichst lohnen!” : 


Betheiligung an der Jubilaumstagung. | 

Es steht zu erwarten, dass die Staaten Connecti 
cut, New York und Pennsylvania eine gross 
Anzahl von Delegaten und anderen Theilnehmers 
nach Baltimore entsenden werden. Der Stadtver 
band New York plant einen Sonderzug, wahren 
die Mitglieder des Lechathal Verbands mit einen 
Schwarm von Automobilen in Baltimore einzu 
treffen gedenken. Philadelphia wird nicht zuriick 
stehen und der thatige Staatsverband Connectiet 
wird eine unverhaltnismassig grosse Schar 1 
Theilnehmern zur Feststadt fuhren. 

Die Vorbereitungen sind im vollen Gang. 
sonders die Verbande und Vereine des Mittler 
Westens sollten sich dadurch anspornen lasse 
auch ihrerseits starke Vertretungen zu dies 
aussergewohnlichen Feste zu schicken. Es wa 
schmachvoll, wenn das diamantene Jubilaum d 
C. V. unter schwacher Betheiligung leiden soll 
Aus allen Theilen der Welt laufen bereits Gliic 


wunschschreiben ein, doch es muss noch 1 
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sschehen bei uns, damit es nicht am Ende heisst, 
~ch in diesem Falle gilt der Prophet nichts im 
eenen Vaterlande. 
Staatsverbandstagung in N. D.: Deutschruss- 
lander im Dienste der K. A. 
‘Mehr als zwolfhundert Personen in der 850 Sitz- 
itze aufweisenden Kirche, die Manner und 
rnglinge auf der Epistel-, die Frauen und Jung- 
vauen auf der Evangeliumseite; ein Bischof, sechs 
riester, mehrere Laien—Festredner und Beamte 
3s Staatsverbands—im Sanlctuarium,— das ist das 
iid der Massenversammlung, eine der H6hen- 
mnkte der 11. General-Versammlung des Nord 
hkota Zweiges des C. V., abgehalten am 17.-18. 
rmi im Landstadtcher Strasburg. Eine weitere 
imerkenswerthe Demonstration war die der Ver- 
mmiung vorausgezangene Parade, an der etwa 
‘2 doppelte Anzahl der in der Versammlung an- 
esenden Manner, Frauen und Kinder theilgenom- 
on hatten. Zudem war die Pfarrkirche am ersten 
esttage wahrend zwei Hochamtern dicht besetzt ; 
rm zweiten Amte, in dem der Bischof von Bis- 
varck, der hochwst. Vinzenz Wehrle O. S. B., 
sedigte, wohnten mindestens tausend Personen bei. 
md zu dem am Schlusstage der Generalversamm- 
mg fur die verstorbenen Mitglieder des Staats- 
erbandes und Frauenbundes gefeierten Seelenamt 
itten sich uber S00 Andachtige eingefunden. 


.Zeugen diese Zahlen fiir den lebenskraftigen 
dauben der Strasburger, so deuten sie obendrein 
1, dass sich von auswarts eine nicht geringe Zahl 
elegaten und Festtheilnehmer zum Katholikentag 
nd zur Jahresversammlung eingefunden hatte. 
hatsachlich waren nicht weniger als 92 beglaubigte 
selegaten erschienen, mehr als je zuvor, wahrend 
er Frauenbund, der gerade in den letzten Jahren 
it bedeutenden Schwierigkeiten zu kampfen hatte, 
venfalls gut besuchte Geschaftssitzungen abzu- 
alten vermochte. 


Der miachtigste Einfluss jedoch, der, neben der Hingabe 
den Staatsverband als Vorkampfer der Kath, Aktion, 
+h in Nord Dakota geltend macht, ist der, den eine von 
arken Ueberlieferungen getragene Gruppe einheitlich 
mkender und fiihlender Manner auszuiiben vermag. 
sutschrusslander, Oesterreicher, Deutsch-Ungarn — finden 
th hier zu einer katholischen Volksbewegung zusammen, 
g miteinander verbunden durch Religion, Sprache und 
erkommen. Das ist die feste Wurzel der Kraft dieses 
erbandes. Und diese Kraft zu erhalten, fiir C. V. und 
irche zu sichern, ist eine der wichtigsten Aufgaben nicht 
r der Beamten des Staatsverbandes selbst, sondern auch 
s C. V. iiberhaupt. 
Zu den Theilnehmern sprach Bischof Wehrle als zu 
inem deutschen katholischen Volke in der Predigt am 
orgen des 17. und in der Massenversammlung am Nach- 
ttae desselben Tages; Rev. Geo. Aberle von Dickinson, 
—Deutschrusslander, der als einer der Festredner das 
apostolat behandelte, als Priester und Fuhrer zu dem 
ihm aufblickenden Volke; der Vertreter der GCeaSts 
A. F. Brockland, der iiber Kath. Aktion und Cc. V. 
rte, als Reprasentant einer Anstalt und einer Verein- 
. denen dieses Volk Vertrauen entgegenbringt. Die 
suchten Versammlungen verriethen durchweg den 
dieses Volkes, mitzuwirken in der Kath. Aktion. 
man willens ist, zu einmal begonnenen Opfern 
nzuzufiigen, beweist die Thatsache, dass man der 
n C. V. zu entrichtenden Kopfsteuer von 6 Cents 4 


Cts. fur den Stiftungsfonds der C. St. hintzuftigte, wie 
man das seit Jahren thut; dass man eine Beisteuer von 
$100 zum Jubilaumsfonds des C. V. bewilligte, mit dem Vor- 
behalt, dass das Geschenk dem Stiftungsfonds zufliesse; dass 
der Verband die Papstkollekte gefordert hat und weiter 
fordert; und dass eine Gabe von $25 fiir die Mission zu 
Chamberlain, S. D., bewilligt wurde. Dabei fehlte auch 
kaum ein Delegat bei der in einem Zelt abgehaltenen 
Geschaitsversammlung, wahrend ausserdem mehr als hun- 
dert Gaste in vollkommener Ruhe und Ordnung stunden- 
lang den Verhandlungen folgten. An den Berathungen 
des Resolutionskomitees, dessen Vorsitz Rey. Aberle fithrte, 
betheiligten sich mit regem Interesse mehr als 60 Manner. 

Strasburg selbst, Priester und Volk, trugen mehr als das 
ihrige zu der prachtigen Veranstaltung und zum Gelingen 
der Generalversammlung bei. Der hochw. P. Augustin Fox 
O. S. B., der sich mit besonderem Eifer der Neuorganisier- 
ung des Frauenbundzweiges widmete, hatte zusammen mit 
seinen Pfarrangehorigen das ganze Stadtchen, die ganze 
Gemeinde erfassende Vorbereitungen auf diese Feiertage 
getroffen. Man bedenke, was das heisst; am Vorabend 
der Konyention und am ersten und zweiten Festtag bereite- 
ten Frauen ftir viele hundert Theilnehmer die Mahlzei- 
ten, und zwar an zwei Tagen auch das Frihsttick. Zudem 
waren samtliche Delegaten und andere Besucher bei Pfarr- 
angehorigen untergebracht; ferner boten die Strasburger 
am Vorabend ein Konzert mit 24 Nummern unter Mitwir- 
kung des Kirchenchores und der Firemen’s Band, die aus- 
serdem bei zwei Paraden mitwirkte und wahrend dem 
Mittagessen spielte. Der sich seit Jahren bereits eines aus- 
gezeichneten Rufes erfreuende Kirchenchor wirkte bei allen 
Festgottesdiensten und der Massenversammlung mit. 

Die von der Versammlung gutgeheissenen Resolutionen 
behandeln: Papsthuldigung; Familienleben (eine Zusam- 
menfassung der Hauptgedanken der Predigt des hochwst. 
Bischofs Wehrle); Erziehung; Laienapostolat; Farmer- 
frage; anstdssige Kleidermoden und verderblicher Luxus; 
das diamantene Jubilaum des C. V.; Ehrung des Leiters 
der C, St. durch Verleihung der Laetare Medaille. 

Die Beamtenwahl ergab die Erwahlung folgender Her- 
ren: Prasident, J. J. Baumgartner, Strasburg, der auch 
Delegat zur Generalversammlung des C. V. ist; Vize- 
Prasident, J. Schaaf, Mandan; Sekretar, John Haspert, 
Richardton; Schatzmeister, P. A. Sand, Balta. Lefor, eine 
Niederlassung von Banater Schwaben, ist Festort der 
nachstjahrigen Tagung; der dortige Pfarrer, Rev. Gregor 
Borski, ist Geistlicher Berather. 


Beschliisse der Staatsverbandstagungen. 


Die von der Strasburger Generalversammlung des 
Staatsverbandes Nord Dakota gutgeheissenen Be- 
schltisse behandeln: Huldigung fur den HI. Vater; 
Die Familie; Erziehung; Laienapostolat; Farmer- 
frage; unsittliche Mode and bedenklicher Luxus; _ 
Jubilaum des C. V.; Verleihung der Laetare-— 
Medaille an den Direktor der C. St. Der Beschluss 
iiber die Familie ist ftir die Mitglieder von be- 
sonderer Bedeutung, da er die Grundgedanken der 
von dem hochwst.-Hrn. Wehrle, Bischof von Bis- 
marck, auf der Tagung gehaltenen Predigt zusam- 
menfasst und so allen Mitgliedern vermittelt. Diese 
Resolution lautet :~ 

Mit Begeisterung und Dank unterschreiben wir die 
apostolischen Worte, die der hochwst. Herr Bischof Wehrle 
in -seiner Predigt an uns gerichtet hat. Er hat uns die 
Wiirde und Heiligkeit der Ehe und der Familie geschildert, 
und die hauptsachlichsten Uebel gekennzeichnet, die, durch 
Uebertretung des Naturgesetzes und der Gebote Gottes und 
der Kirche, Ehe und Familie und auch unser Land be- 
drohen. Ehescheidung, kiinstliche Geburtenbeschrankung, 
Vergehen gegen die Sittlichkeit durch Unverheirathete sind 
Uebel, die mit dem zunehmenden Neuheidenthum auch 
ttberhandnehmen. 

Bereitwilligst verpflichten wir uns auf’s neue, als Katholi- 
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ken und als Mitglieder des Staatsverbandes von Nord 
Dakota, diesen Uebeln die katholische Auftassung und 
Praxis entgegenzustellen, sowohl im Privatleben als auch, 
so weit als thunlich, in unserer Umgebung. 

Gleichzeitig erinnern wir unsere Mitglieder, im Sinne der 
Worte des hochwst. Bischofs, an die Pflichten der Eltern 
bei der Erziehung ihrer Kinder: an die Pflicht des guten 
Beispiels, des Gebets und des Sakramentenempfangs; und 
an die Auffassung, dass jedes Kind ein Geschenk Gottes 
ist, das die Eltern ftir den Himmel erziehen mussen. 

Zum Schluss betonen wir mit dem hochwst. MHerrn 
Bischof, dass die Heilighaltung der Ehe and die Pflege 
des christlichen Familienlebens eine der allerersten Pflichten 
der Katholischen Aktion ist. Wir sind der Kath. Aktion 
im Sinne des Hl. Vaters ergeben und schreiben freudigst 
diese Pflicht mit an erster Stelle in unser Programm. 

Wie die Predigt des Bischofs fasste das Reso- 
lutionskomitee auch die Ansprache des hochw. Geo. 
Aberle, von Dickinson, uber das Laienapostolat in 
ihren wesentlichen Punkten zusammen und die Ver- 
sammlung hiess die nachstehende Resolution uber 
dieses Thema gut: 

Im Hinblick auf die dringende Nothwendigkeit des Laien- 
apostolates, das dem HI. Vater Papst Pius X. seligen 
Angedenkens so sehr am Herzen lag, und zu dem schon 
der Hl. Petrus die christliche Laienwelt aufgefordert hat, 
indem er die Laien als ein kGnigliches Priesterthum kenn- 
zeichnete, mOchten wir unsere katholischen Manner und 
Frauen auf ihren hohen Beruf als Laienapostel, zu dem sie 
durch das hl. Sakrament der Firmung auserwahlt wurden, 
aufmerksam machen. Ferner méchten. wir sie ersuchen, 
sich ammer mehr und mehr in der wahren Gesinnung des 


Apostolates, in Unterordnung unter die offiziellen Seelsorger 
der Kirche, bethatigen zu wollen. 


Wir ermahnen sie, dass der Geist des Apostolates kein 
anderer ist als der Geist unseres gottlichen Meisters, der 
die Ehre Gottes und das Heil der unsterblichen Seelen 
sucht. In diesem Geiste wollen wir arbeiten weil wir wissen, 
dass wer seinen Bruder rettet, seine eigene Seele rettet, und 
weil der Laienapostel, der sich dieses hohe Ziel gesteckt 
hat, sich selber stets dabei vervollkommnet, indem er an 
Tugend und Heiligkeit wachst. 


Wir fordern darum unsere katholischen Manner und 
Frauen auf, im Geiste des Laienspostolates zu wirken, immer 
mehr Apostel des Gebetes, der Sithne, des guten Beispiels 
und der That zu werden. 


Empfehlungen des Prdsidenten des C. V. von 
Connecticut. 

Grosses Gewicht auf Forderung der Kathol. 
Aktion legt in seiner Jahresbotschaft, wie sie der 
43. Generalversammlung des Connecticut Zweiges 
des C. V., abgehalten zu Waterbury am 31. Mai 
bis 2. Juni, vorlag, Hr. Prasident Anton Doerrer. 
Folgerichtig ermahnte er zur Pflege katholischer 
Lekttrre und allgemeiner Belehrung. Hr. Doerrer 
legte bei dieser Gelegenheit ein gutes Wort ein fiir 
die von der C. St. herausgegebenen Zeitschriften, 
deren Bedeutung und Werth langst nicht genug 
gewtrdigt werden. 

Ausserdem wandte er~sich an die Delegaten mit 
dem Ersuchen, der Forderung des Prasidenten un- 
seres Verbandes, das Jubeljahr des C. V. seiner 
Bedeutung gemass zur Férderung hoher Ziele und 
Aufgaben zu benutzen, Vorschub zu leisten. 

Als Freund der Missionen bekannt, hat Hr. 
Doerrer auch bei dieser Gelegenheit die Unter- 
sttitzung des Missionswesens durch unsere Vereine 


empfohlen. Womdglich solle man recht haufig in 
Vereinsversammlungen Sammlungen aufnehmen fur 


e - 


diesen Zweck. Des weiteren empfahl er freigebi; 
Unterstiitzung des C. V. Peterspfennigs. 


| 
| 


Distriktsverbande im Dienste der K. A. 

Was die Organe fiir den Korper sind, das solle 
unsern Staatsverbinden an erster Stelle die D 
striktsverbande und zum andern die einzelne 
Vereine sein. Besonders der Staatsverband Wi 
consin erfreut sich bereits eines gutausgebaute 
Systems von  Distriktsverbanden, die jahre 
jahraus Offentliche Versammlungen abhalten, d 
der Sache der Kath. Alstion dienen und ihr Vo 
schub leisten. 

So tagte der achte Distrikt des Kath. C. V. von W 
am 25. Mai zu St. Cloud und der elfte Distriktsverba: 
am 12. Juni zu Milwaukee. Bei dieser Gelegenheit spra 
der hochw. Hr. Rektor Dr. A. J. Muench iiber die in unsre 
Lande “Credit Unions” genannten Sparkassen. Zehn Ta 
spater, am 22, Juni, hielt der zweite Distriktsverband sei 
Versammlung in Manitowoc ab. 

Unzweifelhaft wubt die fortgesetzte Thatigke 
dieser Vereinigungen einen guten Einfluss aus at 
deren Umwelt. Sie halt den Gedanken wach, da 
wir als Katholiken verpflichtet sind, uns mit de 
Problemen der Gegenwart zu beschaftigen ur 
Heilung ftir die nur zu offenkundigen Uebe 
stande zu-_suchen. Ausserdem fallt noch manch 
bei diesen Gelegenheiten ausgestreute Korn a1 
guten Boden. 

Wohl als Anerkennung fur die bei den Vorber 
tungen auf die diesjahrige Generalversammlung d 
Kath. Union von Illinois geleisteten Arbeiten wur 
Hr. Anton Mangold, Vorsitzer des Festkomite 
in der Jahresversammlung des Chicago Distriktsve 
bands, abgehalten am 4. Juni, zum Prasident 
dieser Vereinigung gewahlt. Bei derselben Gelege 
heit wurden $75 fiir den Jubilaunmsfonds des C. * 
bewilligt. 

Als einen Wohlthater der Armen schilderte 
Nicholas Dietz in der Juniversa.zmlung des Loke 
verbandes Brooklyn den unlangst verstorben 
hochw. Hrn. G. Sanders, der 34 Jahre lang Rekt 
der St. Leonhards Gemeinde in genannter Sta 
war. 

Einen weiteren Verlust erlitt der gleiche Verband du 
den Tod von Frau Alice Soyne, bekannt als ein besond 
eifriges Mitglied. 


Bonifatiusfeiern. ‘ 
Bonifatiusfeiern wurden dieses Jahr abgehalt 
zu Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Paul, und, wie 
scheint, in noch zwei oder drei anderen Stadt 
unsres Landes, wortber uns jedoch leider kei: 
Berichte vorliegen. Besonders erfolgreich ver: 
die Feier in der Hauptstadt Minnesotas, die 
dem dortigen Stadtverband trefflich organi 
worden war. Das gleiche gilt von der in der FE 
Jesu Gemeinde zu Baltimore abgehaltenen F 
bestehend aus levitiertem Hochamte mit Festp 
digt, Strassenumzug und einem “kleinen Ka: 
likentag.” Zwei, als besondere Freunde unser 
Sache bekannte Redemptoristen werden in d 
Zeitungsberichten genannt: hochw. Pater John 
Behr, der das hl. Opfer darbrachte, u 
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3eierschmidt, der die Festpredigt 


Aus einem San Francisco’er Verein. 


3ei der Entfernung San Franciscos vom Mittel- 
inkte unserer Bewegung wtirde es nicht wunder 
mmen, wenn Ejifer und Interesse fiir den C. V. bei 
1 Mitgliedern der dortigen Vereine erkalten 
‘rden. Bisher war das, Gott sei Dank, nicht der 
il. 
{rst in jungster Zeit hat der St. Josephs-Verein 
St. Antonius Gemeinde zu San _ Francisco 
ederum den Beweis erbracht, dass es seinen Mit- 
edern mit ihrer Zugehorigkeit zum C. V. Ernst 
indem man 75 Cents pro Mitglied ftir den 
bliaumsfonds aufbrachte. 
Durch den Tod seines bisherigen Sekretars, 
gust Schwer, verlor der St. Josephs-Verein ein 
2gjahriges Mitglied und verdienten Beamten, der 
3 Sekretarsamt seit zwolf Jahren bekleidet hatte. 
hielt viel auf das “Central Blatt,” das er be- 
‘ebt war zu verbreiten. Der St. Josephs-Veréin 
sauf 25 Exemplare unserer Zeitschrift abonniert, 
idass er auch in dieser Hinsicht anderen Vereinen 
Muster hingestellt zu werden verdient. 


Auch solche Vereine willkommen. 
Viele unsrer Mitglieder scheinen sich noch nicht 
ar dartiber zu sein, dass auch Vereine, die rein 
‘igidse Zwecke verfolgen, wie die Holy Name So- 
ties, sich dem C. V. und seinen Unterverbanden 
zuschliessen vermogen. Weil diese Vereine keine 
assen besitzen, halt man ihren Beitritt vielfach 
r unmoglich. = 
JNe erwahnte Schwierigkeit kann leicht behoben 
iden, durch Festsetzung eines nominellen Jahres- 
‘trags fiir Vereine genannter Art. Der Staats- 
-eig Pennsylvania that das schon langst. 
Eine Reihe von Staatsverbanden ermoglicht auch 
smeinden den Beitritt, so abermals der Pennsyl- 
mia-Zweig des C. V. Gegen einen Jahresbeitrag 
m finf Dollar sind Gemeinden berechtigt, funf 
m Pfarrer ernannte Delegaten zu den Jahres- 
rsammlungen zu schicken. 
Erwahnt sei, dass der Kath. Union von Missouri 
r grosse St. Vinzenz Waisenverein angeschlossen 
, und dem Staatsverband Ohio die St. Ritas Taub- 
ammen-Anstalt in Cincinnati. 
Indem der C. V. die Rechte und Interessen auch 
lcher Vereinigungen und Anstalten fordert, 
autzt und vertheidigt, erscheint ihr Anschluss an 
n C. V. durchaus angebracht. 


erfolgt praktische Ziele mit gesunden Mitteln. 
esundem Fortschritt ergeben, gewinnt die Kath. 
stiitzungs-Gesellschait von Minnesota fort- 
end neue Mitglieder. Bei einer grésseren Feier 
irden am 29. Juni in Bird Island 20 Frauen und 
tauen in den dortigen St. Marien-Verein auf- 
ymmen, und 12 Manner in den St. Josephs- 
in. Doch auch die neue Jugendklasse genann- 
ellschaft ging nicht leer aus, indem nicht 
s 20 sog. “Juveniles”, d.h. im Alter von 


10 bis 15 Jahren stehende Knaben, in die Ver- 
sicherungsgesellschaft aufgenommen wurden. 

Die Gelegenheit wurde zum Volksfest, indem nach 
der Aufnahme der neuen Mitglieder in die betf. 
Vereine von den Jugendlichen der Gemeinde ein 
kleines Buhnenstiick aufgeftihrt wurde, nach dessen 
Schluss 300 Theilnehmer. sich an einer Festtafel 
niederliessen. ‘Tischreden thaten ein tbriges zum 
Gelingen der Veranstaltung. 

Wir weisen auf diese Gelegenheit deshalb hin, 
weil es sich hier keineswegs nur um einer jener 
oden Vereinsfeierlichkeiten handelt, deren Zweck 
so oft problematisch ist. Die Kath. Untersttitzungs- 
Gesellschaft von Minnesota verfolgt sehr praktische 
Ziele mit gesunden Mitteln. Voraussetzung erfolg- 
reicher Thatigkeit dieser Art ist Pflege des christ- 
lichen Gemeinschaftsgedankens, jenes Solidaritats- 
gefuhls, das unter dem Einfluss des Individualismus 
der letzten hundert Jahre so stark gelitten hat. 
Feiern, von der Art, wie die beschriebene, tragen 
dazu bei, das rein geschaftliche Moment zu veredeln 
und den Gemeinschaftsgedanken zu vertiefen. 


Vernachlassigte kulturelle Aufgaben. 


Mehr als bisher sollten der C. V. und die ihm ange- 
schlossenen Verbande bemiiht sein, kulturelle Bestre- 
bungen zu untersttitzen (so z. B. das Studium der 
Geschichte des deutschen katholischen Elements in 
den Ver. Staaten) durch Gewahrung von Stipendien, 
Leistung der Druckkosten einschlagiger Schriften, 
usw. Die jtingst erschienene Abhandlung “Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Eine kommunistische Herrnhuter-Kol- 
onie des 18. Jahrhunderts” von Dr. Hellmuth Erbe, 
verdankt die Drucklegung, wie der Verfasser im 
Vorwort mittheilt, u. a. der “Wyomissing Founda- 
tion in Reading, Pennsylvania.” 

Derartige Aufgaben sind bisher vernachlassigt 
worden zum Schaden unseres Volkstheils. Wenig- 
stens zum Theil beruht darauf das Gefthl der 
Minderwerthigkeit, das so schwer auf vielen 
deutschamerikanischen Katholiken lastet und ein 
Hauptgrund ist, warum die jtngere Generation sich 
von der alteren abzusondern bemuht. 

Die Gegenwart drangt uns geradezu kulturelle 
Aufgaben auf, wollen wir nicht ins Hintertreffen 
gerathen. 


Griindung und Ausbau von Bibliotheken. 


Als Ermunterung, der C. St. Bibliotheken sowohl 
als auch einzelne Biicher zu tiberweisen, sei folgende 
Stelle aus dem Schreiben des Prases der Kolping 
Society von Regina, Sask., hochw. P. A. Schaller 
O. M. I. angefthrt: 

“Herzlichsten Dank fiir die sch6nen Biicher, die wohlbe- 
halten hier angekommen sind und den Anfang, den Grund- 
stock zu unserer Bticherei bilden. Habe mich gefreut 
iiber die gute Auswahl, die Sie treffen konnten, trotzdem 
Sie sicher von mancher Seite um gleichartige Spenden an- 
gangen wurden.” y et ie 

Dem Wunsche des hochw. Hrn. Prases Schaller, 
ihm bei der Einrichtung einer kleinen Bibliothek zu 
unterstiitzen, konnten wir nur deshalb nachkommen, 
weil unserem Gesuch, uns Biicher zu tberlassen, | 
bisher von vielen Seiten entsprochen worden ist. 
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Wir mochten unsere Mitglieder bitten, auch diesen 
Theil. unserer Thatigkeit, Vereins- und andere 
Bibliotheken mit Biichern zu versorgen, nicht zu 
vergessen, 

Besonders dankbar waren wir zur Zeit, wenn man 
uns englische, ftir die Bibliothek einer Hochschule 
geeignete Bucher schicken wollte. Novellen, klas- 
sische Werke der Litteratur, gute Reisebeschrei- 
bungen, historische Werke und Biographien waren 
besonders willkommen. Man wiirde sich durch 
Untersttitzung unserer Bitte auch den Dank der 
betf. Schulschwestern verdienen. 

Auch auf diesem Gebiet bewahrt sich unser 
Grundsatz, “Sammelt die Stiicken!” Eine Anzahl 
deutscher Jugendschriften, fur die hier keine Ver- 
wendung mehr war, wurde von uns jiingst an die 
deutschen Benediktinerinnen in Endje, Bulgarien, 
geschickt. Diese stehen dort einem deutschen 
Waisenhaus vor, mit dem auch eine Volksschule 
fiir die Kinder der deutschen Kolonie in Verbindung 
steht. Sie besitzen eine kleine Biichersammlung, 
derenVermehrung sie sich angelegen sein lassen. 


Kin Vorschlag an Kolping-Vereine. 


Den in unseren Reihen gegrundeten Credit Unions 
hat-sich nun auch eine an der St. Peters Gemeinde 
in Jefferson City, Mo., hinzugesellt. Pfarrer der 
Gemeinde ist der hochwst. Monsignore Dr. Joseph 
Selinger, Geistlicher Berather der Kath. Union von 
Mn. Damit ist die Zahl dieser Spar- und Darlehns- 
genossenschaften in den Reihen des C. V., in der 
Erzdiozese St. Louis allein, auf 4 gestiegen, wahrend 
weitere Grtindungen bevorstehen. Ferner sind in 
der Erzdidzese Chicago und in den Didzesen Spring- 
field, Peoria und Detroit in den letzten Monaten 
mehrere Credit Unions innerhalb der Mitglieder- 
schaft unseres Verbandes entstanden. 


Da diese Entwicklung nun soweit gediehen, ware 
es nicht angebracht, dass nicht nur unsere Unter- 
stitzungsvereine anderswo, sondern auch die Zweig- 
vereine der Kolping Society an die Frage der 
Grtindung solcher Kassen herantreten? Deren Mit- 
glieder bringen der Sparkassenidee wie auch dem 
Genossenschaftsgedanken in der Erfahrung be- 
grtindetes Verstandnis und Interesse entgegen, und 
konnten anderseits auch manche Vortheile aus den 
Kassen ziehen. Ferner kommen sie im allgemeinen 
fast wochentlich zusammen, und konnten leicht bei 
solcher Gelegenheit ihre Einlagen entrichten und die 
Geschafte der Kasse erledigen. Man kénnte mit 
einem Vereine den Anfang machen; hodchstwahr- 
scheinlich wiirde sich dabei die alte Erfahrung wie- 
derholen, dass der Erfolg neue Erfolge nach sich 
zieht. Zudem wiirde eine solche Kasse, gut ver- 
waltet, dem Verein erhéhte Anziehungskraft ver- 
leihen. 

Ein solches Vorgehen hatte auch noch den Vor- 
theil, als Schulbespiel zu dienen fiir andere Vereine, 
die nicht vermégen, eine sog. “Parish Credit Union” 
ins Leben zu rufen, ihren eigenen Mitgliedern je- 
doch gerne die durch solche Spar- und Darlehns- 
kassen gewahrten Wohlthaten sichern méchten, _ 
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Miszellen 


Was mit den der C. St. zugeschickten Heilige 
bildern, Zeitschriften, usw. geschieht verrath tf 
gende Zuschrift eines Missionars in Japan: 

“Vielen Dank fiir die Zusendung der schonen Bild 
sowie der Hefte: The Ecclesiastical Review. Fiir all 
haben wir gute Verwendung.” 


verband das Abonnement auf das ‘“‘Central-Blat 
fiir die stadtischen Bibliotheken in Manitowoc uw 
Sheboygan. Es ware sehr zu wtnschen, dass au 
Vereine anderwarts sich entschliessen mochten, a’ 


' 


die gleiche Weise unsere Zeitschrift zu verbreite 


Mit 33 Mitgliedern wurde nun in Toront 
Kanada, ein Kolpingverein geg~iindet, dessen Pras 
hochw. Pater Stroh, C. SS. R., ist, der sich d 
Seelsorge der Deutschen in jener Stadt so eifr 
annimmt. Wie anderwarts, wo hier und in Kanai 
Kolpingvereine erstanden sind im Laufe der letzt 
Jahre, ist man auch in Toronto bestrebt, ein eigen 
Heim zu erwerben. 


Der in vorbildlicher Weise organisierte und set’ 
Obliegenheiten besorgende St. Josephs- Verein 
Milwaukee erhohte sein Vermogen wahrend d 
letzten, am 1. Juli d. J. zu Ende gegangenen 
schaftsjahres, um $10,138.69. Es betragt gege 
wartig $275,509.72. . 

Eingenommen wurden an Beitragen vom 1. Juli, 1929, 
inclusive 30. Juni, 1930, $26,959.50. Es wurden ausbeza 
an Krankengeldern $11,835.42; an Sterbegeldern $10,943. 
Neu aufgenommen wurden im gleichen Jahre 184 Mitgl 
der; es starben 41, wahrend 80 entweder gestrichen wurd 
oder austraten. 


Ende Mai starb in San Antonio, Texas, ein a 
gesehenes Mitglied des Staatsverbandes, Hr. 
Lange, im Alter von achtzig Jahren. In Oe6este 
reich geboren, kam er bereits vor 73 Jahren n 
seinen Eltern, die sich in Bastrop, Texas, niede 
liessen, nach Amerika. Vor einem halben Jak 
hundert siedelte der Verstorbene jedoch nach S, 
Antonio uber, wo er sich cer deutschen Gemein 
anschloss. Er war ein thatiges Mitglied des 
Josephs Vereins und eine Reihe Jahre hindur 
Prasident der Versicherungszweiges des Staatsve 
bandes Texas. sho 

Der St. Josephs Verein, dem er so lange angehGrt, he 
betheiligte sich nicht nur fast vollzahlig am Leichen 
gangnis, sondern betete fiir die Seelenruhe des Hei 
gangenen am Vorabende des Begrabnisses den Rosen 
Was hier als bemerkenswerthe Aufrechterhaltung ei 
l6blichen Brauches besonders vermerkt werden soll. 


Caspar Decurtins, ein Donoso Cortes des 

Schweizerlandes. 

(Fortsetzung v. S. 166) — 

lichtvolles Bild vom Wirken Leos XIII. und drii 

seine Ergebenheit gegeniiber dem. neugewah 
Papste-aas’. 2.5.’ i Fee 

“Wie besorgt war Leo XIII., dass die sch 

schen Katholiken in den Fragen des geistig 

materiellen Lebens, welche die Gegenwart. 

schen, die ihnen gebiihrende Stellung einnel 
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t welch’ vaterlichem Wohlwollen und_ feinsin- 
eem Verstandnis hat er die Errichtung und den 
aisbau der Universitat Freiburg begleitet und ge- 
crdert ! 
“Die Weltgeschichte wird Leo XIII. neben Leo 
n Grossen, neben einem Innocenz III. und einem 
us V. nennen. 
“Mit Liebe und Vertrauen aber richten wir unsere 
icke heute zum Nachfolger Leo’s XIII. hinan. 
ur hoffen, dass der Patriarch der alten Republik 
nedig uns katholischen Schweizern das Wohl- 
len seines Vorgangers schenken werde. Und 

segensreiche Wirksamkeit, die Pius X. als 
schof und Kardinal auf sozialem Gebiete ent- 
tet hat, erfullt uns mit der freudigen Zuversicht, 
ss es ihm gelingen werde, das von Leo XIII. 
rgebahnte soziale Friedenswerk zu Ende zu 
Pee. oS” 

Dr. Jur. JOHANN FurcER-MUELLER, 
Kalksburg bei Wien. 


Wie keine ktinstliche Erwarmung das weithin ge- 
rene Erdreich aufzuthauen und fruchtbar zu 
chen vermag, so vermag auch kein natiirliches 
ttel, kein wirthschaftliches System und vermogen 
ne gesetzlichen Macsregeln das gefrorene Erd- 
ch der Menschenherzen mit ihrer Selbstsucht auf- 
eichen und zu Werken der Liebe und Barmher- 
‘keit fruchtbar zu machen. Wie nur die Frithlings- 
nne mit ihrer Annaherung Warme fur die Natur- 
lt wiederbringt, so kann fiir die geistige Welt nur 
: geistige Sonne, welche Christus ist, mit der 
arme seiner Liebe das durch die kalte Selbstsucht 
irorene Erdreich der Herzen fruchtbar machen 
> die Werke der Liebe, der Barmherzigkeit und 
3; Friedens. Daher, arme christliche Welt, zu- 
k und hin zur Sonne der geistigen Welt, welche 
Tistus ist. Hin zum Konig der Liebe! 
Die Schildwache. 


e Tochter des beriihmten franzdsischen Grafen 
Maistre schrieb einst ihrem Vater, mit Berufung 
f Voltaire, die Frauen seien ebensogut wie die 
inner zu allem befahigt. 

Maistre antwortete: “Das Gegentheil ist der 
lll. Die Frauen haben in keinem Zweige Meister- 
tke zu stande gebracht. . . Aber sie haben 
en grossen Ruhm: auf ihrem Schosse wird das 
selste in der Welt gebildet: ein guter Mann und 
se gute Frau . . .; das ist das Meisterwerk in 
- Welt.” 

ewiss, sehr richtig gesagt. Gross vor Gott und 
Menschen wird die Frau sein, so lange sie, 
ser Bestimmung gemass, in Demuth sich unter- 
iinet. In dem Masse aber, als sie sich gegen ihre 
stimmung auflehnt, wird sie zur Unnatur, klein 
d verachtlich. 


P. CozLestin Murr, O. S. B. 


‘in edles Motto hatte sich der Readinger 
idler” erwahlt, der, im Jahre 1796 gegrindet, 
- 1913 sein Erscheinen einstellte: 

Jie Ehre, welche wir wiinschen, ist, dass man von 


3 sage: ‘Wir suchen das allgemeine Beste ohne Partei-. 


Gifts in Kind 
were received as follows: 

Quilts from: St. James Mission Group, Decatur, Ill., per 
Miss Frances A. Quintenz (4 quilts, 4 comforts) ; Fran- 
ciscan Mission Circle, Lafayette, Ind., per Mrs. Geo. M. 
Kunkel (7 quilts); Mrs. A. Dirksen, Springfield, Ill. (1) ; 
Christian Mothers’ Soc., St. Francis de Sales Par., St. 
Louis, per Mrs. C. Schuler (1). 

Wearing Apparel from: Cath. Women’s Union, Phila- 
delphia District, per Mrs. Marie Moebs (600 lbs.); St. 
Michael’s Soc., Elizabeth, N. J.. per Mr. H. Illick (255 
Ibs.) ; Rev. Francis Schaefers, Harper, Ia. (270 lbs.); St. 
James Mission Group, Decatur, Ill.; Mrs. John Steinnerd, 
Leopold, Mo.; Frank E, Diekemper, Damiansville, Ill.; Mrs. 
A. Dirksen, Springfield, Ill.; Wm. A. Schmit, S. Stuve, 
and St. Elizabeth Settlement, St. Louis. 

Sanctuary Supplies, Devotional Articles, etc., from: 
Miss Anna Kreinz, Bellmore, L. I., N. Y.; Christian 
Mothers’ Soc. as above, Miss Mary Voss, Mrs. G. C. 
Hitchcock, and $. Stuve, all of St. Louis. 

Books, Magazines, Newspapers from: Rt. Rev. J. Henry 
Tihen, Bishop of Denver (157 vols., 23 brochures); B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis (34 bks. and brochures) ; 
Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Ill. (14 pkgs., 1286 
Ibs. magazines); Rev. A. J. Dubbert, St. Louis, from the 
estate of Rev. J. Waeltermann (33 vols.) ; St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Burlington, Ia.; St. Francis Hospital, Peoria, Ill; 
St. James Mission Group, Decatur, Ill.; Mrs. Marg. Klink- 
ner, St. Cloud, Minn.; Mrs. John Steinnerd, Leopold, Mo.; 
Mrs. Anna Kreinz, Bellmore, L. I., N. Y.; Ulrich Berens, 
Walker, Kas.; Mrs. M. Schweighardt, Clifton, N. J.; 
Jos. Knobbe, Florissant, Mo.; Frank A. Betz, Queen’s Vil- 
lage, N. Y.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. L. 
Martus, Dorchester, Mass.; and the following in St. Louis: 
St. Elizabeth Academy, W. A. Schmit, Rev. R. B. Schuler, 
E. A. Winkelmann, Miss M. Voss, Miss M. Singer, S. 
Stuve, Miss G. Jennemann. 

Lead Foil and Tin Foil from the following St. Louisans: 
E. A. Winkelmann (165 lIbs.), W. A. Schmit (132 Ibs.), 
X. Eisenhauer (11 Ibs.),-Mrs. M. Bresser (10), Rev. A. 
Mayer (912), Rev. R. B. Schuler (7), Paul Buchmiller, 
J. N. Sommer and Miss M. Voss. 

Miscellaneous: Mission Headquarters, Diocese of St. 
Cloud (1 carton white cloths for bandages); Miss M. 
Duesing and Miss M. Singer, St. Louis (1 bicycle, and 
bottles for salves, etc.). 


For the General Library 


we received from: 


REV.* H.—S® KISTER? Po Rost. Louis: *Gantenena: 
Konnersreuth im Lichte der Vernunft u. d. Glaubens. 
Bruchsal (Baden) 1929; Das Bachlechner-Buch: Verse v. 
Bruder Willram, Lebensbild von Klara Wwe. Bachlechner, 
Geleitwort v. Reimmichl. Innsbruck, 1928; and several 
yearbooks and calendars—MR. W. POHL, St. Paul: 
Glimpses of the Nation’s Struggle. Fourth Series. Papers 
read before the Minnesota Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S., 1892-1897. St. 
Paul, 1898; Cruden, Alex., M. A. A complete concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
N. Y. n. y.;. Butler; Jos, D: C.-L. The Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. N. Y., n. y.; Paul, J. J. St. Gathered 
by the Way. St. Paul, 1895; Ravoux, Msgr. A., V. G. 
Memoirs, etc. St. Paul, 1890; Hicks’ Almanac. 1900, St. 
Louis; Illustrated History of the U. S. Mint, etc. Phila., 
1891; Macaulay, T. B. History of England, vols 1 & 2. 
Butler’s ed. Phila., 1849; Yearbook of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 1894. Wash., 1895; History of Good- 
hue County, incl. a sketch of the Territory and State of © 
Minnesota, etc. Illus. Red Wing, Minn., 1878; Bulletins 
Nos. 1-54 of the Experiment Station, College of Agricul- 
ture, Univ. of Minn., Delano, Minn. 1888-1897, and 15 pam- 
phlets—MR. J. H. MEIER, Chicago: The Catholic Press 
Association Yearbook. From June 1, 1928, to May 31, 
1929. Chicago, 1929.—REV. F. S. BETTEN, S. J., Mil- 
waukee, Fischer, P. Mich. O. S. C. Die deutsche Kran- 
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kenpflege in der Neuzeit. Freiburg, 1924; Zeitfragen der 
Krankenpflege. I. Herausg. v. Verb. kath. Kranken- u. 
Pflegeanstalten Deutschlands. Freiburg, 1927——MR. He vaNe 
STOLL, New Ulm, Minn.: Riggs, S. R. A. M. Dakota 
Wowapi Wakan Kin. The New Testament, in the Da- 
kota Language. Transl. from the original Greek by. N. Y., 
1865; Wicoicage Wowapi, Mowis Owa: qa Wicoie Wakan 
Kin, Salomon Kaga. Pejihuta Wicasta Dakota Lapi en 
Kaga. The Books of Genesis and Proverbs, in the Da- 
kota Language, Transl. from the original Hebrew by Thos. 
S. Williamson, A. M., M. D. N. Y., 1865—MRS. K. Mc- 
DONALD, St. Louis: Report of Proceedings and Addresses 
of the 18. Annual Meeting of the Cath. Educational Asso- 
ciation at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 27-30, 1921; Fourteenth 
National Conference of Catholic Charities. Held at St. 
Louis, Sept. 16-20, 1928. Wash., D. C., 1928—REV. P. 
WILH. KOPPERS, S. V. -D., St. Gabriel-Médling bei 
Wien: Do., do. Die Religion der Indogermanen in ihren 
kulturhistorischen Beziehungen. Wien, 1929. 


For the Historical Library 


we received from: 


MR. A. REES, St. Louis: Herder’s Deutsch-Ameri- 
kanische Lesefibel. 22 Aufl. St. Louis, 1930; Der Familien- 
freund. Kathol. Wegweiser f. d. J. 1896. St. Louis; Schlich- 
ter, Rev. H. Wer wird siegen? Das Christentum oder der 
Unglaube, die Monarchie oder die Revolution? Munster; 
Verhandlungen d. 2. allg. deutsch-amerikanischen Katho- 
liken-Versammlung zu Cincinnati, Ohio, am 3. u. 4. Sept., 
1888. St. Louis, 1888; Joerger, Rev. Dr. M. J. Waldveil- 
chen. Baltimore, 1872; Berghold, Rev. Alex. Prairie-Rosen. 
Gedichte und Prosa. New Ulm, Minn., 1880; Leygraaff, 
Rev. H. Nach Rom und Jerusalem! St. Louis, 1881; Korf- 
macher, W. H. Rechenbuch fiir Elementarschulen. 2. Theil. 
St. Louis, 1880; Die Legende. Jahrg. I-IV., Chicago, 1892- 
1896.—RT. REV. MSGR. N. PFEIL, Cleveland: Diamond 
Jubilee Souvenir of St. Peter’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1854-1929-_MR. F. J. HOLTHAUS, Seneca, Kan.: His- 
torical Souvenir and Program, Twenty-first Annual Conven- 
tion of the State League of Catholic Societies of Kansas, 
etc. Held in Sts. Peter and Paul Parish, Seneca, Kan., 
May 11 and 12, 1930—-MR. WM. A. SCHMIT, St. Louis: 
Der Marienmonat von Ars. Aus dem _ Franzoésischen 
ubersetzt von Pfr. Benedikt Bury. Cinc., 1906; Der Send- 
bote d. Gottl. Herzens Jesu. XV. Jahrg. geb. Cinc., 1888— 
MR. C. C. KRUEGER, San Antonio: Pioneer Life in 
Texas. An Autobiography by M. Krueger (privately 
printed) —EMMA M. DIETZ, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. : 
Do, do. Higher Benzologues of Phenant zenequinone and 
Anthraquinone. A Dissertation. Easton, Pa., 1929; do. do. 
and L. F. Fieser: 1, 2-Benz-3, 4-Anthraquinone. Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., 1929; do. do. Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Synthese 
von mehrkernigen Anthracenen, (Bemerkungen zu einer 
Arbeit von E. Clar). Berlin, 19290—REV.. CHARLES 
W. OPPENHEIM, Raymond, Ill.: Souvenir of the Golden 
Jubilee of St. John the Baptist Parish, 1880-1930. Quincy, 
Ill., 1930.—N. N., Wilmette, Ill.: 3 issues of Das Echo der 
Gegenwart u. d. Zeitgeist, publ. at New Albany, Ind., by 
Prof. F. W. A. Riedel, in 1876 and 1877—-MR. WM. 
POHL, St. Paul: Briefe an einen protestantischen Freund. 
St. Paul, n. y. The author of these letters was Hugo 
Klapproth, former editor of Der Wanderer, a convert.— 
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_ Acknowledgments for Moneys 

_ Donations to Central Bureau 
viously reported, $1,308.22; Rt. Rev. J. Froitzheim, 

<, $1; Cath. Women’s Union Branch, Mo., $100; 

_ Veith, Mo., $0.50; total to June 30, 1930, 
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J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $244; total to May 31, 1930, : 
clusive, $597,031.94. , 

Previously reported, $597,029.94; Miss E. Veith, M 
$250; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $193; total to June . 
1930, $597,472.94. 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported, $10,917.71; S. Stuve, Mo., ¢$ 
Wm. Kapp, N. Y., $1; Wm. Moser, Ohio, $5.25; J. 
Goertz, Tex., $5; Miss A. Greven, Ill, $10; Miss 
Voss, Mo., $1.05; J. A. Maher, Mo., $42.65; J. Di 
bacher, Conn., $10; F. P. Kenkel, Mo., $1; St. Andrey 
Mission, Norwood, N. Y., $10; E. C., St. Louis, § 
Mrs. E. Koch, Cal., $1; C. Schweickert, Jr., I13Rs 
Mrs. L. Krack, Ind., $7; J. Striker, Ill., $12.25; Sale of 4 
foil, $41.21; Miss Kellermann, Canada, $1; Miss P. Vahli 
Kan., $10.22; A. Muech, Neb., $1; sale of paper, $28.21; 
Friend, Mo., 10; J. Raths, Wis., $5; Carver Co, Verband 
Minn., $10; Holy Ghost Parish, Bethlehem, Pa., $150; 
Rey. A. Fretz, Pa., $200; C. Korte, Cal., $5; S. Stuve, WV 
$5: F. J. Dockendorff, Wis,, $5; total to June 30, 19 
$11,504.55. 

Central Bureau Endowment Fund 

Previously reported: Cash contributions, $212,124.: 
donated securities, $2,819; A Priest, Mo., $10; J. 
Schaeper, Pa., $3; G. Scherzinger, Ore., $3; Staatsv 
band Nord-Dakota, $72.48; S. J. Nottingham, Mo., $ 
Alois F. Eibner, Minn., $100; total to June 30, 19 
$215,286.98; cash contributions, $212,467.98; donated 
curities, $2,819.00. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement Debt Liquidation Fund 

Previously reported, $3,214.74; A Friend (Enterta 
ment), $162.50; interest, $1.34; E. C., St. Louisa 
Married Ladies St. Barbara Parish, St. Louis, $30; M 
ried Ladies St. Augustine Parish, St. Louis, $7.55; to 
to June 30, 1930, $3,446.13. 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 


Buffalo Supplied the incentive 
for the organization of the 
Catholic Central-Verein 


Today THE EcHo of Buftalo. 


Is effectively promoting the 
principles and policies of the 
Central-Verein, particularly in 
the social and industrial domain i 
Subscription Price . . Two Dollars a Year 
SAMPLE COPIES SENT ON REQUEST 


: 
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564 DODGE STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. ; 


“The Echo” week by week publishes numerous arti- 
cles on the labor problem by American and fore 
writers; many of its short unsigned feature articles 
especially good.— Official Catholic Year Book, p. 556. 


In demselben Verlage erscheint auch die 
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iropean Relief Fund. ; ag! et 
ted, $595,299; "Rev, N. Ny Ih, | 
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FOR SAFE INVESTMENTS 


We recommend the purchase of First Mortgage Bonds 


ot Notes of Catholic Institutions, yielding 514 per cent. 


Descriptive circulars mailed on request. 


KENNETH H. BITTING & CO., Ine. 


Ambassador Building 
411 North Seventh Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 


If you see it advertised, we sell it 


Representing Every Steamship Line 
Tour and Cruise Company 


General Agents for 
Mittel-Europdisches Reisebiiro 
CASSILLY TRAVEL SERVICE 


#414 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA 
COLLEGE 


Atchison, Kansas 
‘Fully accredited by the State Board of Edu- 


cation and the University of Kansas 


For catalogue address the Dean 


| ACADEMY 


‘Accredited by the State Board of Education, 
\jthe University of Kansas, and the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
sondary Schools. Courses in Music, Art, 
‘Expression and Commercial Subjects. 


; For catalogue address the Directress 
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BECCARI 


CATHOLIC TOURS 
INC. 


1002 Times Building, 
New York City 


Organizers and Conductors of Pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land and Rome, and 


Tours of Europe. 


Independent travel arrangements and a 


superior service guaranteed. 


Established 10 Years 
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High Grade Investments 


$500 and $1000 Denominations 


Secured by Catholic ~Church 


and Institutional Properties 


Look into this Safe and Profitable Form of Investment. 
Write for detailed circulars giving prices and interest rate. 


BITTING & CO. 


Investment Securities 


os 


++ 


THREE SIXTEEN NORTH EIGHTH STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
WE HAVE RECOMMENDED LOANS ON ST. LOUIS REAL ESTATE AS 
A Safe, Sound and Prudent Investment 


Conservative Lenders of Money on Improved St. Louis Real Estate 


NO CLIENT HAS SUSTAINED A LOSS OF 
EITHER PRINCIPAL OR INTEREST ON 
ANY INVESTMENT PURCHASED FROM US. 


WE STAND ON THIS. RECORD 


Hemmelmann-Spackler Real Estate ent 
7th and Chestnut Sts. 


Mortgage Loan Correspondent New York Life Insurance Co. £ 


See — = 
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Invest Safely | 


In First Mortgage Bonds Secured by 


Catholic Church 
Property 


Interest 512% 
Bonds, $100, $500 and $1000 each 


Bonds mature serially from 1932 to 
11940. Interest coupons payable semi- 
annually. Each bond is certified by a 
responsible Bank or Trust Company. 


Bonds will be forwarded by registered 
mail at our risk to investors outside of 
Chicago, or if desired we will forward 
the bonds to your own bank at which 
payment may be made. 


Interest Coupons or maturing bonds 
‘may be collected through your own 
bank in the regular way, or may be for- 
warded to us direct. We remit in full 
without any charge whatsoever. 


A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
INVESTMENT 


)WRITE TODAY for our circulars which 
will be mailed to you without any 
obligation on your part. 


Thos. McDonald & Co. 
| 11 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


Seventeen Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 


Catholic Moral Teaching 
In Its Relations to Medicine and Hygiene 


By Dr. George Surbled 


Freely translated from the French 


By the Rev. Hubert J. Eggemann 


Vol. I. The Human Organism in Health, 
Disease, and Death 


Cloth—Net $2.50 


The author discusses a number of moral 
questions from the viewpoint of the physi- 
cian, and from his wide experience as a 
Catholic doctor gives salutary counsel to 
members of his profession as well as to the 
laity. There is a good treatment of the 
passions; of the benefits of mortification and 
penance; of professional secrecy; of the use 
of anesthetics and narcotics; of miraculous 
cures; of the care of the dying and the 
signs of death. 


7. 
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The Higher Life 
By the 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J. 
Cloth—Net $1.75 


Father Muntsch’s book will furnish food 
for thought for men and women of all 
creeds, but especially for our Catholic so- 
cial leaders. 


J 
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The Pilgrimage of Life 
Helps for the Christian Wayfarer 
By the 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J. 
Cloth—Net $1.00 


Read a chapter a day—you will be the 
stronger and happier for it. 


barns rah 
Published by 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Leset die 


“Pord-Amertka”’ 


Gegriindet im Jahre 1873 


Ein katholisches Wochenblatt fiir Unterhaltung, Belehrung und Erbauung 


Abonnementspreis : 
Pro Jahriint voraus ccna. cee ee oe ee 


Nach dem Auslande kostet das Blatt, portofrei versandt, $3.50 pro Jahr, 
und $1.75 pro Halbjahr. 


Probenummern werden auf Verlangen gerne zugesandt. 


1006 N. 5. Strasse Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCH und AKZIDENZ-DRUCKEREI 


Druckarbeiten jeder Art in Deutsch und Englisch 


OLUIMBIA 


Cait Magazine, published and 
printed by the Knights of Columbus, 
Supreme Council, New Haven, Conn., 
is happy to extend its best wishes, and 
those of its 700,000 subscribers, to the 
CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA __ 
on the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee. _ 
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Membership 


Assets July, 1930 
25,120 Insurance Members 


$3,230,000 


Foremost Catholic Fraternal Order 


Approved by His Holiness Pope Pius XI on May 15th, 1925 


CATHOLIC KNIGHTS OF ST. GEORGE 


Incorporated January, 1881 
356 BRANCHES 


Licensed by the Insurance Departments to operate in eight States, namely: Pennsylvania, 
‘Ohio, New Jersey, West Virginia, Maryland, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance Certificates (Policy) issued in amounts of $250, $500, $1,000, 
$1,500, $2,000. 

National Sick and Accident Fund pays for 78 weeks, either $3, $6 or $9 per week disability 
benefits and for loss of eyesight or limbs by accident from $125 to $750. 


Old Age protection provided by the Knights of St. George Home for aged and incapacitated 
members and their wives, located on 505-acre farm near Wellsburg, West Virginia. 


Further information cheerfully given by 


P. JOS. HESS, Secretary JOS. H. REIMAN, Supreme President 
Supreme Office, 14 Wabash Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSURANCE BRANCH 
of the 


CATHOLIC STAATSVERBAND 
of Texas 


Headquarters, San Antonio, Texas 


Established in 1902, today comprises 1,044 certificates, representing 
$849,500.00. Total assets $176,656.13 


There is $201.50 in resources for every 1,000 dollars of insurance, which 
is higher than shown by any other Pail Insurance Company. 


Wm. Kuehler, President Spiritual Advisor 
New Braunfels, Texas Rev. J. Lenzen 
Castroville, Texas 


Chas. W. Meyer, Grand Secretary 
636 Moore Building 


San Antonio, Texas Trustees 
H. Dittlinger 
Wm. V. Dielmann, Grand Titentcce New Braunfels, avert 


306 E. Commerce Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


H. Jaeckle, Vice Pres. and Asst. Sec. 


325 Harding Place — 
San Antonio, Texas 


eee 


Theo. Magott 
814 E. Commerce Street 
San Antonio, Texas 
Rudolph Kahlich 
High Hill, Texas 
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CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS 


A FRATERNAL BENEFICIARY SOCIETY 
Organized May, 1883 


Issues Adult Admission Ages 
Six Popular Certificates Providing Insurance 16: to 60 
Protechon. Up oy Juvenile Department Insures 
$10,000.00 
Rates Based on American Experience Male Dependents of Members 
4% Mortality Rate Ages 1 to 16 
Paid in Death Claims, Disability and Old Age Benefits over __.. $48,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund over... _$24,000,000.00 
For Literature and Information, Write to 
30 N. LASALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Thos. H. Cannon, High Chief Ranger Wm. H. Meuser, High Treasurer Thos. R. Heaney, High Secretary 
Chicago, Ill. Dubuque, Iowa Chicago, Ill. 
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BLACKWELL WIELANDY 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers 


THE CATHOLIC 
KNIGHTS of 
AMERICA 


Printers of Periodicals 
Book Manufacturers 


organized and operating since 


1877 as a Catholic Fraternal 


1605 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Society, extend Best Wishes 


STEINER 
Engraving & Badge Cx 


117 N. 10th St. 
St. Louis 


to the 


BADGES 3 
BANNERS and FLAGS 


for 


CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN 


on the occasion of its 


Diamond Jubilee 


Societies and Sodalities 


Send for Circular 
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“FROM QUEBEC to NEW ORLEANS” 


The Story of the French in America 


By J. H. SCHLARMAN, Ph. D., Newly Ordained Bishop of Peoria 
LIFE MEMBER OF CENTRAL VEREIN 


The story begins with the coming of Jacques 
Jartier to the site of the present city of Que- 
sec in 1535. It then follows the intrepid 
“trench up the St. Lawrence, across the Great 
wakes and down the Mississippi and Ohio Val- 
eys to Fort de Chartres and New Orleans. It 
depicts the conflicting interests of the British 
und French colonists, the wars with the sav- 
ges, the labors of the missionaries, the epics 
»f the explorers, the eventual clash between 
British and French, the collapse of French 
sower in America, the gradual development 
of the mentality of separation and independ- 
snce of the English colonies, and closes with 
he daring, dashing exploits of George Rogers 
Clark, which put an end to British domination 
n the Middle West. 


“From Quebec to New Orleans” is a volume 


that is trustworthy in its relation of facts, ap- 
preciable to all, and extremely readable by rea- 
son of its fascinating and entertaining style. 
It presents information that will be found au- 
thoritative by the student and a narrative pos- 
sessing a charm that will effect an entry to the 
widest circles of the reading public. 

Bound Full Extra Cloth, C. M. Pattern 
(20 cloth board), reinforced on back with 
Linen Crash. 

Stamped front and back in genuine 
Gold Leaf. 

Sewed in Sections of 16’s and _ inter- 
leaved with Ivory Coated Inserts of Illus- 
trations. 

622 pages, Size 6x9 inches, 114 inches 
thick. 

Artistic, colorful wrapper. Price, $5.00. 


‘BUECHLER PUBLISHING CO. Belleville, Illinois 


Subscribe for the 
mOeLLETIN- OF THE 


Catholic 


Women’s Union 


Edited and Published by the 
Central Bureau 


Subscription 50 cents the Year 


ORDER FROM 


CENTRAL BUREAU 
Ga Visofsk. 


Bor High Class 
PRINTING 


(ENGLISH and GERMAN) 


at Reasonable Prices 


Write to the 


Efingham County 
Printing Company 


EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 


Printers of the Official Bulletin of 
The Catholic Women’s Union 


Since Its Inception 
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JACOB SCHMIDT BREWING-CO: 
ST. PAUL,MINN. 


The Winkelmann: 


DRUGGISTS 


A Frienc F riend 
. 


7631 So. Broadway 
7031 So. Broadway 
2752 Chippewa St. 
3300 Meramec St. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


